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Ready!—1936 Mayo Clinic Volume 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


The New (1936) Mayo Clinic Volume is just ready! We know that you will 
pronounce it one of the most practical volumes that has ever come from this 
famous clinic. There are many contributions on diagnosis and treatment— 
practical information that you can use in your daily practice. 


There are 235 contributions in this new volume, recording the original work and findings of 
the Mayos and their Staffs. The important point about these contributions is that they are 
based on a great wealth of clinical material. Every region of the body is covered systemati- 
cally—alimentary canal, genito-urinary organs, ductless glands, blood and circulatory organs, 
skin, syphilis, head, trunk, extremities, chest, brain, spinal cord, and nerves. 1350 pages of 
truly important findings that can be used in actual practice. 


Strictly limited edition. \Ve bring this to your attention because every year this volume 
sells out of print. It is never reprinted. Prepublication orders this year have been greater 
than ever before, 80% of the printing having been sold before the volumes came in from the 
bindery. We urge you, therefore, to place your order af once so as to assure yourself a copy 
of this fine new book. 


Octavo of 1350 pages, illustrated. By Wittiam J. Mayo, M.D., CHartes H. Mayo, M.D., and their Associates at 
The Mayo Clinic and the Mayo Foundation. Rochester, Minn. Cloth, $12.00 net. 
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injection. 


mental reactions, either local or general. 
for complete literature on 


A MODERN PRODUCT 


Of Proved Value in - - - - - 
- - - the Endotoxic Infections 


Edwenil, the polyvalent antibacterial agent, while comparatively new, has already 
been used so extensively that it has won the place of a leader in the treatment of the 
endotoxic infections such as the respiratory diseases, boils, measles, etc. 


It is a stable, colloidal, protein-free (by the Biuret Test) solution for intramuscular 


Edwenil promptly raises resistance to the endotoxic infections but causes no detri- 
It can be used daily with advantage. Send 


N I L 


SPICER and Company, Glendale, California 


| have never used EDWENIL. Please send me. without cost or 
obligation, a tria! supply [10 cc. 


AOA 
D.O 


State. . 
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Whenever and wherever you take 
bloodpressure an accurate reading is 
always worth while, and that is exactly 
what you get with the Lifetime 
Baumanometer. Being a true mercury- 
gravity instrument, its accuracy is 
as unvarying as the gravity principle 
upon which it operates. 

The KOMPAK Model weighs but 30 


Li 


ACCURACY 
3 at all times. 


ounces complete, and conveniently fits 
any style of bag. The 300 MODEL is most 
practical for the desk or hospital. Both 
come in Cast Duralumin cases, beauti- 
fully finished in gunmetal, black and 
silver with an individual nameplate 
cast in the cover. And, of course, they 
carry our exclusive lifetime guarantee 
against glass breakage. 


Call at our booth (No. 102) at the New York Convention for a 
copy of the U. S. Government Bureau of Standards booklet, 
“Use and Testing of Sphygmomanometers,” with our compliments 


STANDARD FOR BLOODPRESSURE 


W. A. BAUM CO. INnc., NEW YORK 


SINCE 1916 ORIGINATORS AND MAKERS OF BLOODPRESSURE APPARATUS EXCLUSIVELY 
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Official Headquarters 


The Fortieth Annual Convention 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


JULY 20th to 24th 


Make the headquarters of your As- Rooms are wonderfully comfortable, 
sociation your home in New York. with circulating ice-water, baths with 
You'll enjoy the coolness and com- tub and shower, and every new-day 
fort of the air-conditioned restaurants, convenience. And The Waldorf is 


lobbies and convention meeting only three minutes from Grand Cen- 
rooms. Waldorf restaurants afford a tral, eight minutes from the Pennsy]- 


wide variety of menus and types of vania Station. Cross-town busses 
service, including inexpensive fixed- pass the door, and the subway is 
price meals. only one block away. 


Special rates to convention delegates 


THE WALDORF « ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH + NEW YORK 
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Since 1886— 
Quality Pharmaceuticals 
for the Osteopathic Physician 


OR half a century the name Strasenburgh 
has identified fine quality pharmaceuti- 
cals for the medical and osteopathic profes- 


sions. Our reputation is an ever-present 
responsibility. 
a e 
Exhibit 


STRASENBURGH CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. Since 1886 


Chemists 


Results 


in 
ULTRA SHORT WAVE THERAPY 


depend upon : 


1) PROPER EQUIPMENT 
2) PROPER TECHNIQUE 


IN ULTRA 2 — 
SHORT WAVE Ask for descriptive folders, 
THERAPY 


scientific reprints and 
reference list. 
That is the opinion of 


leading osteopathic physi- 
cians regarding the 


Do not fail to visit our exhibit at the 


bas j Convention in the Waldorf-Astoria 
ADLANCO ULTRATHERM Hotel, New York, N. Y., from July 


6 meter wavelength ® 


180-650 watts output BOOTH No. 311. 


“ADLANCO Ultratherm"’ 6 meter wave- 
length 180-650 watts output 


ADLANCO X-RAY CORPORATION 54 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Specify New when prescribing 


PANCROBILIN TABLETS 


to Correct Constipation and Relieve 
Gall Bladder Torpidity 


Pancrobilin Tablets (NEW ) 100 
Sig. Two tablets at bedtime 


Dr. Blank 


The newest preparation of the Reed & Carn- 
rick Pancrobilin group is in tablet form. First 
came Pancrobilin Plain, the base of all the 
Pancrobilin products, which contains only the 
pancreatic enzymes and pure bile salts. Then, 
Pancrobilin Pills were made in four different 
forms, each one combining Pancrobilin Plain 
with one of these four drugs—aloin, cascara, 
podophyllin, phenolphthalein. And now— 
Pancrobilin TABLETS offer the original en- 
docrine product reinforced with minute quan- 
tities of all of the laxative tonic drugs used in 


the Pills. 


The new Pancrobilin Tablets simplify for 
physicians the matter of prescribing for the 
stubborn constipational ills of this genera- 
tion. In this single product are the essential 
agents required both to relieve the condition 
of intestinal stasis, to overcome gall bladder 
torpidity and to restore the gastrointestinal 
system to normal. 


Suggested dose is two tablets at bedtime. 
Bottles contain 100, 500, and 1000 tablets. 
Samples will be gladly sent. 


REED & CARNRICK 
155 Van Wagenen Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Canadian Agent: British Agents: 
W. LLOYD WOOD, Ltd. COATES & COOPER, Ltd. 
64 Gerrard Street, E. 94, Clerkenwell Road 
Toronto, Canada London, E. C. |. 
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VITAMINS IN CANNED FOODS 


I. VITAMIN C 


@ The history of scurvy is as old as the his- 
tory of exploration and conquest. Its rav- 
ages among early explorers and invaders 
are recorded in the oldest pages of history, 
due principally to the fact that during ex- 
tended sea voyages or treks by land, depend- 
ence had necessarily been placed almost en- 
tirely on foods preserved by the crude meth- 
ods of the day. 


Scurvy was the first vitamin deficiency 
disease to be controlled by dietary manage- 
ment. In 1757, Lind recognized the fact that 
some substance in foods exerted a specific 
protective action against scurvy (1). As 
early as 1804, the daily lime juice ration 
became compulsory in the British Navy (2). 


However, it remained for modern bio- 
chemical science to establish ‘the chemical 
identity of this antiscorbutic factor. Vitamin 
C is now known to be identical with cevi- 
tamic acid (levo-ascorbic acid) and is as 
yet the only vitamin to be synthesized in 
the laboratory (3). 


There would appear to be no valid reason 
why scurvy should ever constitute a serious 
threat to the health of the average American 


infant or adult. Development of refrigerated 
transportation for raw foods and improve- 
ments in modern methods of food preserva- 
tion, specifically canning methods, make 
available to the consumer during the entire 
year a large variety of foods possessed of 
valuable vitamin C contents. In addition, the 
medern trend towards education of the lay- 
man, in regard to the vitamin C require- 
ments of both the infant and the adult. 
should also assist in complete eradication 


of infantile and adult scurvy from America. 


Many canned foods are to be valued as 
contributors of vitamin C. Nutritional re- 
search has indicated that canned products 
such as the citrus fruits or citrus fruit juices 
(4), the more common fruits (5), and vege- 
tables or vegetable juices, are important 
sources of the antiscorbutic factor (6). 
Modern canning procedures afford a good 
degree of protection to this labile vitamin, 
with the result that the canned food can be 
relied upon to supply amounts of vitamin 
C to the diet consistent with the amounts of 
the vitamin originally contained in the raw 


food from which it was prepared. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


» ins: A Survey of Frenemt Cans Vitamins ip Practice. 4 1890 1. Heme Econ 
ledical Research Council, Harris, 1985 New York. 1985 Amer. Feb. 55, 1340, 
His Stationery <3) 1883 J. Chem. Soc. 436, 1419 6, 1933 Ind . Chem 


This is the fourteenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which 
authorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 
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_ Does it merely mean a cereal which you 
_ and your friends have eaten and enjoyed 


since you were children? Or do you know s F 
that in addition to its tempting, whole- 


some flavor this 


thirty - year-old 
cereal has the 

following impor- 
tant advantages: 


WHOLE WHEAT 
Ralston is choice whole wheat, with only coarsest bran 
removed. That, of course, gives it, in abundance, all the 
body-building, energy-producing elements which make 
> 2 i me whole wheat one of our most important cereal foods. 


DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B 

Pure wheat germ is added to Ralston in quantities 
sufficient to make it 242 times richer in vitamin B 
than natural whole wheat. As a director of diets you 
will realize the value of such a “double-rich” cereal as 
an aid to keeping appetites normally eager—promoting 
growth and general well-being. 


PALATABILITY 
The natural goodness of choice whole wheat gives 
Ralston a wholesome, hearty flavor that is equally 
popular with children and adults. 


CONVENIENT AND ECONOMICAL 
Ralston cooks quickly—is all ready to serve as it comes 
from the pan. Generous servings cost about two-thirds 
of a cent. Fora Research Laboratory Report and samples 
of “double-rich” Ralston use 


RALSTON the coupon below. a 
PURINA 
COMPANY 
Dept. JO, 134 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missours 


Please send me a copy of your Research Laboratory Report 
and samples of “double-rich” Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


Name 


D.O. 


Address 


(This offer limued to residents of the United States) 
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sTRENGTS 


Building for Strength 


Just as modern architecture depends on its basic support for 
strength and durability, so does the human body rely upon its 
reserve of hemoglobin and essential mineral salts. When your 
patients require an effective tonic, prescribe Neobovinine with 
Malt and lron—it provides the essential elements for health 


and general physical well-being. 


The Bovinine Company « Chicago 
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FRACTURES 
SPRAINS 
STRAINS 


Prvsicat treatment is an essential procedure in the 
treatment of injured tissues following fractures, sprains 
and strains. 

Foremost on the list of topical thermic agents is 
Antiphlogistine. Its use aids in the disappearance of 
swelling, in the relief of pain and muscular spasm 


and it helps to improve the range of movement. 


ANKYLOSIS 


Its use, also, is indicated preceding and following 
manipulation of a joint, as it aids considerably in 
relaxing the tissues and in overcoming any inflam- 
matory reaction. It is a valuable adjunct following 


physiotherapy. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample on request 


The Denver Chemical 
Man’f'g Company 
163 Varick Street 

New York, N. Y. 
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The Name 


FOREST 


On a Short Wave Diathermy 
Emitter 


Assures— 


QUALITY IN RADIO AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING. 


EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY. 

AMPLE POWER OUTPUT. 

LONG TUBE LIFE. 

THE BEST IN MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 
CABINET BEAUTY. 

DEEP PENETRATION. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN APPLICATORS. 
(Special Types for Special Involvements). 


A LICENSE UNDER EXISTING VALID PATENTS 
(De Forest Oscillating Audion Patents 1507016-1507017). 


Model Dynatherm 


In use by leading osteopaths and osteopathic institutions 
for the past 2 years 


“You Buy More Than Just a Machine 
When You Buy De Forest” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


LEE DE FOREST LABORATORIES 


5106 Wilshire Boulevard 
Phone WHitney 8148 Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW YORK - WARSAW - WONTREAL - TOKIO - PRAGUE - BRISBANE 
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A matter of seconds 


PRICES 


Bard-Parker Renewable Edge 
Scissors, stainless steel, available 
in operating ond dissecting pat- 
terns, price from $2.85 to $4.35 
a pair. Renewable Edges, carbon 
steel, 3 pair to a package, 50c 
per package. 


and 
It’s Sharp! 


When conventional type scissors 
are reground, four results are in- 
evitable. Edges vary in uniformity 
of sharpness—they assume a "bil- 
lowy edge" cutting line—steel loses 
its temper—and they wear beyond 
a serviceable point thus necessitat- 
ing replacement. . all of which tend 
to impede the skill of the surgeon. 


BARD-PARKER 
Renewable Edge 


SCISSORS 


enable the surgeon to have available, 
scissors that are perpetually sharp at all 
times. Dulled edges may be removed 
and new sharp ones inserted within a 
few seconds . . . and at a modest cost 
of 16%¢ per pair. B-P scissors will last 
longer because they are not subjected 
to grinding wear. Their constant “fac- 
tory new" condition makes them a valu- 
able aid to operating technic. 


BARD-PARKER CO., INC. 


DANBURY CONNECTICUT 
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FIVE INGREDIENTS WITH A SINGLE PURPOSE 


The five ingredients of Cal-Bis-Ma have but a single purpose— 
prompt, efficient and prolonged gastric neutralization. Sodium 
bicarbonate and magnesium carbonate are responsible for the 
quick effect; calcium carbonate, bismuth and colloidal kaolin 
prolong this effect. There is no secondary acid rise from this 
combination, and no distention, because gas is adsorbed by the 
colloidal kaolin present. The irritated mucous membrane is 
soothed and protected by bismuth and kaolin. The therapeutic 
action is always the same because the ingredients are of matched 
density and are held together in a colloidal base. A trial supply 
is always at your disposal. Write for it on your letterhead. 


CAL-BIS-MA 


Convention 


Both powder and tablets of Cal-Bis-Ma are available. Powder in 1%, 


Visit, Our 4 and 16-ounce tins; tablets, 110 in a bottle. Average dose of the 
—_— ——— powder is a teaspoonful in water; of the tablets, two to four with 


a glass of water. 


WILLIAM R. WARNER & CO., INC., 113 W. 18th St., New York City 
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VISIT the CROOKES Booth 
at the Convention 


be displayed are— 


Look us up at the convention. The Crookes Booth is Number 
313. Our representative will be glad to see you and to answer 
any questions you may have in regard to Crookes Colloids 
(Collosol Brand) and Pharmaceutical Specialties. 


Among the many well known Crookes products which will 


Collosol Argentum Collosol Kaolin 
Collosol Manganese. Collosol Aurum 
Crookes Calevate 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY—Clinical trial sizes of several Crookes prod- 
ucts and interesting literature will be given to every osteopathic phy- 
sician who visits our booth. Make a memorandum to make it a 


point to visit the Crookes booth. The place—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
The date—July 20-24, 1936. 


Crookes Kao-Lactos B 


CROOKES 


305 EAST 45th STREET 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 
EVERY OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN 
NEEDS IN HIS OFFICE 


The great interest of the profession 
in Short-Wave Diathermy apparatus 
has been particularly centered about 
the Comprex Unit. A genuine Wap- 
pler product, the physician is as- 
sured of lasting usefulness and satis- 
faction. Noteworthy features are 
simplified control, exceptional com- 

ctness and power and proven ef- 
in electro-surgery, in- 
cluding underwater cutting and co- 
agulation. 


Investigate the full value of COM- 
PREX SHORT WAVE DIATHERMY 
TO YOU—write us for complete lit- 
erature (use coupon below)—see our 
exhibit at the National Convention, 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, July 20-25, | 
Booth No. 117. | 
| 
| 


MAIL COUPON FOR LITERATURE _ 


Comprex Oscillator Corp., C. Wappler, 
450 Whitlock Avenue, New York, N, AO 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me pm descriptive book- 
let on the Comprex Short-Wave Diathermy Unit. 


D.O. 
Address 


At the Convention 


See the MOTION PICTURE 


“The Treatment of 
Trichomonas Vaginalis Vaginitis 
with Cinquarsen-Powdex’”’ 


This motion picture traces the treatment of Trichomonas Vagi- 
nalis Vaginitis, by means of the Cinquarsen-Powdex Method, 
and illustrates the efficacy of this method in treating not only 
obstinate cases but so-called recurrences as well. 

Be sure to visit the BLAIR & CURTIS Booth No. 114—where 
you will find the new literature which includes a summary of all 
the very latest clinical results on CINQUARSEN & POWDEX. 


FEMININE HYGIENE 
The Most Important Development of Recent Years 


POWDER. HETHO 


“VG Powder Applicator & Cartridges 


Now in its Sth year, the “V-G"” Powder Method is in wide 
national use by physicians. It provides a method not only of 
extreme simplicity, but one that is remarkably effective, con- 
venient and aesthetic. No douching is required. No messiness, 
no stickiness, no consciousness of its presence or use. Complete 
biological reports available on request. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH No. 114 
AT THE CONVENTION 
You will find not only POWDEX AND “V-G," but RAMSES 
Velvet Finish, Original Coil-Spring Vaginal Diaphragm, Gelakta 


(James F., Cooper, M.D.) and Gelaquin, nationally prescribed 
vaginal jellies. 


BLAIR & CURTIS, Inc. 


Physicians’ Specialties 
100 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Facts you should know 


about RIPE BANANAS 


Proximate Chemical 
Easily digested... Non-irritating Composition of Fully 
... Good source of food energy, vi- Ripe Bananas 


tamins, minerals... Pleasant taste 


NATURE'S BACTERIA-PROOF 


IPE BANANAS are an easily digested, bland 
food which supplies essential vitamins and 
minerals, and is popular with most people. They 
are non-irritating ...do not ferment easily in the 
intestines ...and create intestinal conditions un- 
favorable to the growth of putrefactive bacteria. 
The carbohydrates of a ripe banana comprise 
about 22% of its total weight when peeled. They 
consist chiefly of a mixture of sugars—sucrose, 
dextrose, and levulose—which are readily ab- 
sorbed, even by infants and young children with 
gastro-intestinal disturbances. 

Besides being an excellent source of food en- 
ergy, bananas are a good source of Vitamins A, 
B, C, and G, contribute to the diet important 
minerals, and yield alkaline mineral residues in 
the body. With their soft fiber, pectins, vitamins, 
high content of sugars, and low content of pro- 
tein and fat, bananas seem adapted to act as a 
normalizer of colonic functioning. 


VITAMINS IN BANANAS 
(Sherman Units Per Ounce) 
A-100 B-8 C-5 G-10 


It’s easy to have 
RIPE BANANAS the 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
that tells how bananas can help 
you in your work. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., Educational Dept., 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


1 

Anticipate your banana needs. Buy them as you ; 1 
find them. If they are partially ripe when pur- ! : 
chased—i.e., inthe green-tipped stage—letthem 
ripen at home under comfortable room tempera- ; ! 
ture (never in the refrigerator) until the pulp has copy of the 
softenedand theskin is golden yellow flecked with per 
brown. That is when they’re fully ripe and at their i 1 
very best in flavor . . . one of nature’s finest foods. 1 ; 


Name 


Addr 


City 


WRAPPER 
| ——— morsture 736% 
| 
19.0% 
\ ——--SUCROSE 11.9% 
\ A 
} --STARCH 
PROTEM (x 6.25) “3 { 
100 
CHLORINE ~ COPPER | IRON 
SILICA SULFUR : 
008 200% 
J.A.0.A. 7-36 
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Preferred generally by the 
Osteopathic Physician 


DR- 


© PROLIFERANT 


and Surgeon... 


because it is the proven solution for 
SAFETY, EFFICIENCY and 
PERMANENCE 


For Injection Treatment Reducible Hernia 
60 cc. ampule $20.00* 


PINA-MESTRE CLINICS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


*The NEW text-book on Injection Treatment of Hernia by Dr. Percy H. Woodall, regularly priced 
at $3.50 is now given FREE with initial orders of Pina-Mestre Hernial solution. 


Journal A O.A. 


July, 1936 


INJECTIONS 


KALAK WATER CO. OF NEW YORE, Inc. 
NEW YORE CITY 


6 CHURCH STREET 


ACID 
RESISTANCE 


KALAK 


Hypertonic — Alkaline — Carbonated — Not Laxative 


The years of experience with physicians who have 
used Kalak show that the use of a formula containing 
calcium, magnesium, sodium and potassium salts rep- 
resents a correctly balanced solution. This is Kalak 
which, as such, aids in maintaining a balanced base 


reserve, 
How Alkaline Is Kalak? 


One liter of Kalak requires more than 700 cc. N/10 
HCL for neutralization of bases present as bicarbon- 
ates. Kalak is capable of neutralizing approximately 
three-quarters its volume of decinormal hydrochloric 
acid, 


PINA-MESTRE HERNIAL SOLUTION 

in 

— 
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LOW TEMPERATURE 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


SHORT WAVE 
ORT 
SEE THEM BOTH AT YOUR CONVEnTion 


(BOOTHS #506 &* 507) 


Try them both in your own practice == 
ss PENNY POSTCARD WILL BRING YOU COMPLETE DETAILS OF OUR 30 DAY TRIAL PLAN) 


ASSOCIATED OFFICES 


ELECTRO THERAPY PRODUCTS CORP. 
EJ.ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago, Il!l., 920 So. Michigan Ave.—Kansas City, Mo., 1221 Baltimore Ave.—tLos Angeles, Cal., 1600 
Wilshire Bivd.—Minneapolis, Minn., 1111 Nicollet Ave. —New York City, N. Y., 155 Eas’ ¥ 44th st.— 
ee — Pa., 1700 Sane som St i—San Francisco, Cal., 450 Sutter St. —Toledo, Ohio, 1221 Madison 


ve. —Was hington, D. C., 1421 ‘“*H"’ St., N. W.—Bos ton, Mass., 711 Boy!s ton St. 


\ 
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Three Accepted Osteopathic Principles in One Complete Apparatus 
Dedicated to Osteopathy 


Never has such broad acceptance been ac- 
corded to any apparatus designed to expand 
osteopathic influence as was accorded to 
this new unit exhibited at the  IIlinois 
Osteopathic Convention. 


Dr. Still’s principle of FEVER, LYM- 
PHATIC STIMULATION and TRAC- 
TION have all been provided in this most 
complete apparatus. Every Osteopathic 
Physician anxious to expand his prestige 
and income will immediately appreciate 
this contribution to Osteopathy. 


Inspect This Latest Osteopathic 
Apparatus at Your National 
Convention 
Dr. R. B. Hammond will be at our Booth 
No. 116 to tell you about the possibilities 
of this unit. This equipment will be dis- 
cussed and demonstrated at the FEVER 
FORUM to be held during the convention. 


Special Discount of Ten Per Cent 


On all orders placed during the convention for shipment within 
30 days will be allowed this special discount. This saving will help 


defray your expense to this convention. 


To Those Not Attending Convention 
To those who may not attend the convention, we will extend the 
same discount, providing they fill in and mail the coupon before 


Aug. 15, 1936. 


CLARK THERMATENT — Friendly 
fever 

HAMMOND LYMPH PUMP-in- 
creased cell food supply at fever 

TRACTOTHERM—Convenience of and 
ability to adjust heavier lesions at time 
of fever 

ZIPPER TENT—Permits spinal work to 
be done at fever, with or without 
traction 

Add these four principles up and then 

you'll agree that this is the most com- 

plete physical therapy unit known. Pro- 

duces more body physiology than might 

even be hoped for. 


The Electrical Research Laboratories 
Warren, Penna. 
I am not planning to attend the convention and would 


order before Sept. 1, 1936. 
DR. 


time payment terms and cash discount on your combin Thermatent, Ha 


Lymph Pump and Tractotherm. I am to receive 10% discount providing I place my 


STREET 


CITY STATE 
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A CORDIAL INVITATION 


is extended 


to have you visit 


OUR SCIENTIFIC EXHIBIT 


in the West Foyer 


The CLAY-ADAMS COMPANY 
25 East 26th Street 
New York City 


(Musuem Jars, Scientific Models, Charts, etc.) 


Diarrhea 


Take It In Time 

| f. Just a day or two of light nourishment prepared from Mellin’s 
nrancy Food as suggested below will usually avert an intestinal disturb- 
ance that might develop into a serious diarrhea if not taken in 


hand at the first appearance of loose stools. 


Mellin’s Food* . . 4 level tablespoonfuls 
Water (boiled, then cooled) 16 ounces 


Give one to three ounces every hour or two until the stools lessen 
in number and improve in character. 

The mixture may then be strengthened by the gradual substitution 
of boiled skimmed milk for water until the quantity of skimmed 
milk is equal to the normal quantity of milk used in the baby’s 
formula. Finally the fat of the milk may be gradually replaced 
by skimming less and less cream from the milk. 


Directions for using Mellin's Food are left entirely to the physician. 
Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 


*MELLIN’S FOOD: Produced by an infusion of Wheet Flour, Wheat Bran and Malted Barley edmixed 
with Potassium Bicarbonate —c i tially of Maltose, Dextrins, Proteins end Mineral Salts. 


| AMEBA 
| “So 
“sg ANAYODIN 
@ Supplied in 
| 
| 
DD 
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with Some BABIES 


@ Some babies don’t—or won't—well tolerate a 
specific food—for example, spinach. Thus some 
mothers report poor success with it in the diet. And, 
as you know, some doctors now take the part of the 
reluctant infant to this extent: they believe forcing 
spinach, or any other vegetable, undesirable. 


But then, what to tell mothers to do about the 
extra calcium, iron, vitamins? May we follow in 
the mental footsteps of the biochemists, and suggest 
that infants averse to spinach can make up most of 
the same elements, from certain other Gerber vege- 
tables—-peas and green beans, for example. 


Gerber's Strained Peas and Green Beans—like all 
Gerber vegetables—are (1) raised from pedigreed 
seed, (2) in selected soils, (3) under supervision, 
(4) picked at sun-ripeness, (5) rushed to our kitchens 
for prompt cleansing and (6) Shaker-Cooking (7) in 
closed systems, under controlled temperatures, with 
only vacuum evaporation of moisture, the better to 
conserve vitamin and mineral values—and (8) are 
packed un-seasoned to await your instructions. Pro- 
fessional samples gladly sent you at your request. 


Gerber's 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN BEANS, BEETS. 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE SOUP. 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND’ CEREAL. 


YOU ARE INVITED to visit us and inspect our 
plant when vacationing or traveling in Michigan. 


this in | 
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PENORUB 


THE HYPEREMIC, 
ANALGESIC RUB 


for 


Osteopathic physicians 
find Penorub a valuable 
agent for the treatment of 
bursitis, synovitis and myo- 
sitis. Used by physicians in 
their regular practice and 
particularly by those in the 
profession who have in their 
care the muscular fitness of 
athletic groups, Penorub 


GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fremont, Michigan 


In Canada, oe and Packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 


Tecumseh, Ont 


Please send me free specimen copy of the new 32-page “Baby's Book™ 


giving authoritative information to mothers on baby care. I under- 
stand that you will supply additional copies for distribution to my 
on request. 287 


tends to promote localized 
hyperemia. This together 
with its analgesic action 
tends to ease pain promptly 
and to bring about a relaxa- 
tion of nerves and muscles. 


We Invite You to Visit 
OUR BOOTH 128-129 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Waldorf Astoria 
NEW YORK 
July 20-24 


DR. R. E. TRAVERS, In Charge 
Osteopathic Director of St. Joseph Laboratories 


\ 
1 
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LPENORU 
LRubs Out Pain ) 
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Delicious Food-Drink 
Adds Easily Assimilated 
Iron to the Diet 


ALSO RICHLY PROVIDES 
CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS 
AND VITAMIN D 


OCOMALT, the delicious chocolate fla- 

vor food-drink, is a rich source of 
available Iron. An ounce of Cocomalt 
(which is the amount used to make one 
cup or glass) supplies 5 milligrams of 
Iron in easily assimilated form. 


Thus three-cups or glasses of Coco- 
malt a day supply 15 milligrams—which 
is the amount of Iron recognized as the 
normal daily requirement. 


Used as ‘a delicious food-drink, Coco- 
malt provides a simple, palatable means 
of furnishing Iron to growing children, 
convalescents, expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


...and for bones and teeth 


In addition to Iron, Cocomalt is rich 
in Vitamin D—containing at least 81 
U.S.P. units per ounce. Cocomalt is 
fortified with Vitamin D under license 
granted by the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation. 


FREE TO OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 


We will be glad to send you 
a trial-size can of delicious 
Cocomalt. Simply mail this 
coupon with your name and 
address. 


the registered trade-mark of the 
. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


Cocomalt also has a rich Calcium and 
Phosphorous content. Each cup or glass 
of this tempting food-drink provides .32 
gram of Calcium and .28 gram of Phos- 
phorus. Thus Cocomalt supplies in good 
biological ratio three food essentials 
required for proper growth and devel- 
opment of bones and teeth: Calcium, 
Phosphorus and Vitamin D. 


Easily digested — 
quickly assimilated 


Nor the least of Cocomalt’s many virtues 
as a food-drink is its palatability. It is so 
refreshing, so delicious, it appeals even 
to the very sick. And though it provides 
exceptionally high nutritional fortifica- 
tion, it is easily digested, quickly assim- 
ilated, imposes no digestive strain. 
Recommended by you and taken reg- 
ularly, Cocomale will no doubt prove of 
great value to many of your patients. 


R.B. Davis Co., Dept. 11-G, Hoboken, N.J. 
* Please send me a trial-size can of Coco- x& 
malt without charge. 
* * 
* 
* * 
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The profession 
has used this fine 
liniment for more 
than forty years 


JR more than forty years, 
Absorbine Jr. has been in con- 
stant use by the medical profession 


as a liniment. 


The results it brings in helping to 


relieve pain are truly remarkable. 


Absorbine Jr. is made of the safest 
ingredients. It has been repeatedly 
tested by reputable laboratories as 
well as by practising physicians. Nev- 
ertheless we would be pleased if you 
would try it yourself. We feel sure 
that once you have seen its effective- 
ness you will feel free to suggest it 
to your patients. If you will let us 
have your professional 
card, we will send you a 
professional sized bottle. 
Of course, at no obligation 


to you. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC, 


399 Lyman Street 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


REMEMBER, for more than forty years 
Absorbine Jr. has been the famous remedy 
for relieving sore muscles, muscular ache-, 
bruises, sprains, Athlete’s Foot. 


July, 1$36 


VACATION FOODS 
AND 


SUMMER 
DRINKS 


VACATION time— 
travel—summer foods 
and drinks, often re- 
sult in stomach dis- 
‘orders due to excess 
acidity. 


BiSoDoL 


is finely balanced 
combination of alkali 
salts which quickly re- 
lieves hyperacidity 
without stomach upset. 


For summer colds, 
prescribe BiSoDol to 
diminish febrile acidosis. 


NOW IN TWO FORMS 
BiSoDoL Powder 
BiSoDoL Mints 


Write for samples, 
literature and 


Prescribe BiSoDoL 


THE BiSoDoL COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“She’s Not Getting Enough Food!” 
“We Must Stimulate Her Appetite” 


Doctor, how often in your practice do you find a mal-nourished 
child, the cause of whose underweight and low vitality seems to be 
largely a lack of appetite? This may be chronic or it may accom- 
pany the recovery from an illness, and convalescence may be un- 
duly prolonged by the failure of the child to eat. 


Ova ctTinE has proved valuable in such cases, since it contains the 
vitamin needed for normal appetite. It also has taste appeal. Thus 
it is not only readily taken by the child but it also helps build the 
desire for other foods. OVALTINE reinforces milk with proteins, car- 
bohydrates and fats in easily digested form. It is a good source of 
Vitamins A, B, G and D and furnishes appreciable quantities of iron 
and the bone-forming elements, calcium and phosphorus. 


OVALTINE is well adapted for between-meals feeding. It is easy to 
make, easy to take, and supplies high food value in small volume. 


OVALTINE 


NOW MADE IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE WANDER COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I!!. Dept. AGA. 7 


Please send me, without charge, a regular size package of Ovacrine. Evidence of 
my professional standing 1s encl 


FILL IN COUPON FOR PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE 


Why not let us send you a trial supply of 
Ovattine? If you are a practicing physician, 
send the coupon together with your card, letterhead! 
or other indication of your professional standing. ' 


This offer is limited te practicing physicians 


Canadian subscribers should address A. Wander, Led., 
Elmwood Park, Peterborough, 


a 
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n regard to the SAFETY of 
SALINE COMBINATIONS 


ROTECTION of delicate intes- 
mucosa against osmotic 
irritation, as Fantus points out, is 
a most important function of the 
stomach. This, he explains, is ac- 
complished by retaining solutions 
until the molecular concentration 

<a corresponds to a freezing point 
(4) approximating 0.38. (Fan- 
tus, B., Technic of Medication, 
A.M.A., 1930.) 

Practical application of the 
principle is seen in the facility 
with which certain mineral waters 
approximating this freezing point 
are borne by the stomach, thus ac- 
counting, in part, for their world- 
wide fame. 

Sal Hepatica, administered in 
advised dilution, closely approxi- 
mates this freezing point (A ) of 
0.38. Its action is similar to the 

natural mineral waters of certain famous medicinal 
springs and it is palatably effervescent. 

Sal Hepatica promotes gentle osmosis for laxa- 
tive or cathartic effect . . . combats acidity and 
promotes a feeling of well-being. 


Sample on request 


SAL HEPATICA 
CLEANS 


THE 


INTESTINAL TRACT 


AND 


COMBATS ACIDITY 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


19-HH WEST 50TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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In LESIONS of the 
Gastro-Intestinal-Tract 


The soothing, healing protection of this 
Gastro - Intestinal - Demulcence (GID for 
short) is accepted adjuvant therapy. Bili- 
ousness, toxemia, stasis, colitis, sourness. 
heartburn, and hyperacidity indicate 


Gastro-Intestinal Demulcence 


GID Granules supply vitamins and detoxi- 
cating hexuronic acids in pleasant health 
food forms, NO DRUGS—dispensing this 
health food is sound osteopathic practice: 
harmless and corrective. 


For samples and data 


write 


GID LABORATORIES 


725 JUNIOR TERR. CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Hallberg Synchrotone 


introduces a new method of treatment, using 214-414 meter 
ultrashort radio waves. This section of the wave spectrum 
has been established as the more important biologic one by 
Dr. Schereschewsky in the U. S. Public Health Reports. 
Sept., 1926, and April, 1928; also reported by Dr. Reiter of 
Germany, Drs. Weissenberg, Liebesny and Potal of Vienna 
and other authorities. This treatment has brought about 
alleviation of symptoms in a remarkably short time in such 
conditions as hayfever and asthma, sinusitis, mastoiditis, 
urethritis, hypertrophy of the prostate gland, epil sy, endo- 
carditis, and many other as well as functional conditions. It 
is, of course, almost specific for any infectious disorder. It 
has a definite effect in high blood pressure and hypertension 
cases, lowering the pressure as much as 25 mm. of mercury 
in one treatment. 


All doctors 
should know 
about SY N- 
CH ROTONE; 
it is of great 
help in nor- 
malizing body 
functions in 
conjunction 
with other 
treatments. 
You are in- 
vited to visit 
laboratory 
when you are 
in New York. 
Free literature 


J. HENRY HALLBERG 


303 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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CONSTIPATION and 
HEPATIC INSUFFICIENCY 


are conditions in the correction of which a free flow 
of bile is essential. For nearly 25 years the profes- 
sions have stimulated bile secretion by administering 


TAUROCOL 
BILE SALTS TABLETS 


TAUROCOL TAUROCOL COMPOUND 
BILE SALTS TABLETS BILE SALTS TABLETS 
contain SODIUM GLYCOCHO.- contain SODIUM GLYCOCHO.- 


LATE, SODIUM TAUROCHOLATE, 


LATE, SODIUM TAUROCHOLATE, 

Cascara Sagrada, Phenolphthalein 
Cascara Sagrada, Phenolphthalein and Aromatics with DIGESTIVE FER- 
and Aromatics. MENTS. 


Indicated in 


= aes early cirrhosis, and catarrhal and other forms 
rH of jaundice; or, what is much more common, 
chronic constipation, which is, in the main, 
Bile is “nature's own" anti- 
constipative. Step up the 


bile flow 


TAUROCOL 


TAUROCOL Comp. 


AOA 7-3; 
THE PAUL PLESSNER CO. 
3538 Brooklyn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me: 


J] Sample of Taurocol Bile Salts Tablets 
L] Sample of Taurocol Comp. Tablets 
Sample of Vera Perles 

C) Clinical Record Forms 


Name 


In Genito-Urinary Conditions Remember VERA 
PERLES OF SANDALWOOD COMPOUND — 
another Plessner Product. 


Address . 


City... State. .... 


— 
-100- 
4 
May geiberation® ot You aorh 
annual meetind be please" and 
profitable: after your return your 
omce The 
definite eviaenc® of the 
of Tauroe™ has proved by the 
\arge number of cases ovet 
a period of neatly 
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VACATION 


From Maine to California, practically every 
wholesale drug house in the country carries 
stocks of S.M.A., and most of the 50,000 retail 
druggists stock it. In the cities, any retailer 
who runs out of S. M.A. can get it overnight, 
and druggists even in the te rural district: 
can get S.M.A. quickly when their supply is 
exhausted. (The map shows locations of whole- 
sale stocks. Retail outlets are too numerous to 
show here.) 


S.M.A. is obtainable 
wherever vacations 
take parents in the 
United States.* 


In addition to producing 
excellent nutritional re- 
sults more simply and 
more quickly, S.M.A. has 
the advantage of avail- 
ability in all parts of this 
country. 

Parents need take only 
small quantities of S.M.A. 
with them when they 
travel, replenishing their 
supply as they go. 


*S.M.A. is also available 
in Canada and many 
foreig tri Details 
upon request. 


S.M. A, is a food for infants—derived from tuberculin 
tested cows’ milk, the fat of which is replaced by 
animal and vegetable fats including biologically tested 
cod liver oil; with the addition of milk sugar and 
potassium chloride; altogether forming an antirachitic 
food. When diluted according to directions, it is 
essentially similar to human milk in percentages 
of protein, fat, carbohydrates and ash, in chemical 
constants ef the fat and in physical properties. 


. 
. 
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S.M.A. babies are independent of local 
milk supplies. Wherever their parents 
may travel, they are assured of safe 
milk. S.M.A. and boiled water provide 
them a breast milk adaptation anywhere. 


e 
e\ 


S.M.A. CORPORATION - - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LEPEL Ultra Short Wave Machine 


Sets New Performance Record 


Wide Variety of 
Modalities Available 


From the Lepel Ultra Short Wave machine 
more Modalities are available than from 
any other machine on the market. Short 
wave treatments may be given with belt 
electrodes, rubber padded or air spaced 
plate electrodes, or with the induction coil. 
Fine Desiccation and Coagulation—without 
carbonization such as tubes will produce—- 
as well as Cutting Currents are provided 
for; and finally, there is a circuit to ener- 
gize the Lepel Mercury Quartz Body Lamp 
as well as Cold U. V. Quartz Lamps for 
orificial and other direct contact treat- 
ments. 


All claims as to the heating efficiency of 


Short and Ultra Short Wave machines have 
in the past been borne out only in tests 
made with cuff or induction coil electrodes, 
while with condenser pad electrodes, spaced 
away from the body by means of felt, rub- 
ber, glass or air, the manufacturers of the 
machines in question have failed to prove 
their claims that they were able to produce 
as much heat at depth as with Diathermy, 
even when using their most powerful equip- 
ment, 


Air Spaced Electrodes 
Proved Highly Efficient! 


The Lepel machine illustrated at left dem- 
onstrated for the first time—in tests run 
under the auspices of a leading body of 
physicians on May 23rd in Chicago—that 
with the special Lepel technique for which 
the machine is designed, using 4” condenser 
electrodes with an air space of 1%” be- 
tween electrodes and skin, higher tempera- 
tures were obtainable at depth, subcuta- 
neous and skin temperatures remaining 
several degrees lower. 


High Skin Tolerance 


When using the Lepel spark gap operated 
circuit the patient gets the benefit of much 
higher skin tolerance than can be secured 
with tube machines. Tube currents, due to 
much greater energy absorption in the skin, 
heat the skin much more, thus permitting 
much less energy in proportion to reach 
deeper seated tissues. 


Prices Range from $295 to $830 


Write us for detailed information. 


LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, INC. 


39 West 60th Street, New York 
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CHILKAR — "The Rational Treatment" 
Contains NO Added Medicaments 
of Any Kind. 


CHILKAR is a concentrate of only the mucilage- 
forming principle of PLANTAGO OVATA~—-the only 
part which has therapeutic value. Upon contact 
with water, CHILKAR swells, soon forming an inert. 
viscid jelly. In the intestinal tract this provides the 
combined effects of bulk without irritating roughage, 
and lubrication without leakage. 


CHILKAR may be prescribed with confidence, for 
not only will the physician find it an invaluable 
therapeutic aid in controlling and overcoming con- 
stipation, but it is not habit forming. The patient. 
too, will like CHILKAR since it is odorless and 


tasteless. 


CHILKAR may be taken dry, in water, milk, fruit 
juice or any similar liquid; it may be incorporated 
in other foods, such as cereals; or it may be ‘jellied’ 
in water. Further, CHILKAR is economical. While 
dosage varies, the average individual requires only 
a teaspoonful at meal times. 


A Strictly Ethical Product, Advertised Only to the 


Profession 


R. T. PARKER, Inc. 


136-21 Roosevelt Avenue Flushing, New York 


Packed in parchment lined con- 
tainers with removable label for 
dispensing and prescribing; mav 
be prescribed either as “CHIL- 
KAR” or “Essentia Semenis Plan- 
tago-Parker.” 


R. T. PARKER, Ine. AOAG 
136-21 Roosevelt Avenue 
Flushing, New York 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me clinical sample of 
CHILKAR, together with complete literature. 
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ON 
| ETHICAL 
MERIT 
ALONE 
PENETRO HAS 
BECOME AN 


ADJUNCT TO 


PRACTICE 


The excellence of Penetro and the aid 
it offers the ostheopathic physician in the 
treatment of congestive ailments have 
brought scores of letters from osteopaths 
throughout the country. 


To many in the profession, Penetro is 
an adjunct to their practice. Made with a 
base of mutton suet, and containing 113°, 
to 227%, more medication than any other 
nationally sold cold salve, Penetro assists 
in bringing prompt relief from passive 
congestion and muscular tension—by a 
recognized ostheopathic principle—stimu- 
lation of blood flow. 


Penetro is stainless and snow-white. 


We Invite You to Visit 
OUR BOOTH 128-129 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Waldorf Astoria 
NEW YORK 
July 20-24 


DR. R. E. TRAVERS, In Charge 
Osteopathic Director of St. Joseph Laboratories 


THE SALVE WITH A BASE OF 
OLD FASHIONED MUTTON SUET 
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for Artificial Elevation 
of Body Temperature 


Make a note 
to investigate 
CONDUCTO- 
THERM 
at the A.O.A. 
Convention in 


New York 


Entire 
Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 
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CONDUCTO-THERM 


ACCEPTANCE of this modality will stimulate professional prestige for you 
in your general practice. More than 30,000 successful “no untoward effect ' 
treatments” given with Conducto-Therm attest to the precision of elec- . 
trical and mechanical parts. 


@ SAFE AGAINST SHOCK .. . because less than five volts of elec- 
tricity are used in the heating elements—less than an ordinary door- 
bell or flashlight. 


@ EFFICIENT .. . body temperature may be raised to 104° from 
normal or subnormal (up approximately 5°) within 60 to 75 min- 
utes, and may be maintained, lowered or raised again at will. 


@ PORTABLE ... easily moved from place to place. Equip- * 
ment with transformer weighs less than fifty Ibs. May be 
plugged into any AC outlet in ofice or home. 


@ WARRANTY .. . heating element and transformer 
guaranteed for one year. 


ECONOMICAL . . Consumes only 600 watts per 
hour (a national average cost of operation 34;c per 


hour ). 
7-36—J.A.0.A. 
Price, $285.00 CONDUCTO-THERM CORPORATION, 
F.O.B. Los Angeles 5410 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me detailed information on CON- 
DUCTO-THERM 
Or. 
CONDUCTO-THERM CORPORATION 
5410 Wilshire Boulevard Los Angeles, California 
City State 
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No. 8736 
HOGAN JR. BREVATHERM 


PLECTRICAL CORP 


also Excels In 


Polysine Generators 
Galvanic Units 


Colonic Irrigation 
Equipment 


Infra-Red and Ultra- 
Violet Generators 


For Clinic 


Here is a unit primarily design 


and ability for sustained service 


the choice of many physicians. 
For Hospital 
Gentlemen: 


The Hogan Jr. Brevatherm 


The Hogan Super-Brevathe 
Model” 


For Every Need and Every Purse! 


> sustained hyperpyrexia at thera- 
Long-Wave Diathermies peutic levels with special tech- 
a> niques which are readily adapt- 
Coagulation Units ed to hospital facilities. 
No. 8703 
Accessories HOGAN BREVATHERM 


requirements of a large office practice or clinic. 
Great power, plus semi-portability, rare cabinet 


beauty, surgical currents for under-water cutting, 


Send me full details of equipment indicated. 


The Hogan Brevatherm—“Office Model” 
The Hogan Brevatherm—“Clinic Model” 


SHORT-WAVE THERAPY 


Ee Doctor:—Here Is Efficiency 
$486 At Lowest Cost! 


CHICAGO 


McIntosh presents the new Hogan 
Jr. Brevatherm Short-Wave Diathermy Unit as an example of 
real and practical efficiency at lowest cost. The unit is fully 
portable (30 pounds), yet designed for ample tissue heating of 
local and sectional body areas at therapeutic intensity. And tissue- 
cutting, coagulation, and desiccation currents for minor work are 
also available. It’s an amazing value offered on a deferred pay- 
ment plan so liberal you need no longer hesitate to equip yourself 
effectively. The barrier of high price for high quality is removed. 


™ For Office Routine 


The physician, who seeks an office unit of elegant appear- 
ance and fully capable of routine office treatments, yet semi- 
portable when desired, will select this model which has 
established itself in the hands of many users. 


There’s plenty of power for tissue-heating and for surgery 


with unusual delicacy of control over the entire power range. 
The price is low and deferred terms convenient to you may 


be arranged. 
=6Fever Therapy 


Both the “Clinic Model” the 
“Hospital Model” are fully capable of 


Use 


ned for the rigorous 


make selection of it 


No. 8801 
HOGAN BREVATHERM 


Clinic and Office 


Especially 

2 rigorous hospital use, the 
4.0.Avi-36 Hogan Super-Brevatherm 
is a unit of super-power, 
entirely adequate for any 
technique in short-wave 
therapy. Obviously, _ it 
meets the needs of a 
clinic or busy office, as 


No. 8898 
well—a unit supreme. HOGAN SUPER-BREV ATHERM 


+rm—‘“Hospital 


Mcintosh Electrical Corporation 


Manufacturers of Physical Therapy Units Since 1879 


235 N. California Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Fever Therapy* 
An Old Modality in a New Role 


C. J. BREITWIESER, M.S., E.E. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


From the days of antiquity heat in one form 
or another has been a common therapeutic agent. 
Primitive man placed hot rocks on afflicted re- 
gions of the body. Tribes living in the vicinity of 
hot springs incorporated heat therapy with their 
religion and performed weird and mysterious 
ceremonies designed to extract the host of devils 
which were supposed to have infested the body. 
In the savage mind, disease, devils, heat and fire 
are all related. Fever within the body was con- 
sidered to be a manifestation of the devils within. 
Consequently they argued that these disease 
devils liked fire and heat, so fire and heat were 
used to lure away the devils. 


Even today we find primitive peoples resort- 
ing to the elementary and ancient methods. In 
the witch doctor’s bag of tricks are included the 
application of hot rocks, the plastering of the pa- 
tient with hot mud, or immersion in warm springs. 
Not only savage tribes, but also civilized men use 
practically the same methods which were in vogue 
centuries ago. 


As far back as the sixteenth century definite 
curative effects in various forms of rheumatism 
and syphilis were recorded by the Japanese. The 
abundant volcanic hot water springs in Japan 
made frequent bathing possible. It has been esti- 
mated that in some of the more popular baths 
where the temperature of the water is from 113 
to 128 F. fevers from 103 to 105 F. were produced. 


On the continent during the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries fever therapy was prac- 
ticed by charletans and healers', who did not 
know why it was helpful. The insane, paralyzed, 
and diseased were exposed to the bites of rats 
and insects. The organisms introduced by the 
rat bite usually produced a fever and occasionally, 
when the patient did not die from other infection, 
his condition did improve. Even within the last 
few years a modification of rat-bite fever has 
been used. 


Perhaps the first in this country to make any 
extensive use of fever therapy was W. H. Philips? 
in the eighties. He was particularly interested in 
hydrotherapy and made use of the ancient hot 
water bath for the artificial elevation of body 


*Paper prepared for THE JovrNnat at the request of W. Curtis 
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temperature. This method was also used by 
Schamberg and Tseng® in 1927 and by Mehrtens 
and Pouppirt* in 1929 and is in use today by many 
others. 


The first instance of the use of rat-bite fever 
in this country seems to have been that by H. C. 
Solomon, M.D., of Boston. He used Spirochaeta 
morsus muris, the rat-bite fever organism. The 
infection is of benign character and is easily con- 
trolled by arsphenamine. In 1927 seventy-two 
paralytic patients at the Illinois State Hospital 
were inoculated with the rat-bite organism. The 
paroxyms of fever were allowed to continue for 
an average of thirty-two days and then the 
arsphenamine was administered intravenously. 
Definite improvement was noted in about 50 
per cent of the cases. Patients who ran a mod- 
erate temperature seemed to show more improve- 
ment than those who ran high temperatures.’ 


The recognition of the effects of malaria, per- 
haps, dates back to 1860. Rosenblum of Odessa 
observed the effect of fever and intercurrent in- 
fection upon the course of syphilis. He made the 
suggestion that heat be used in the treatment of 
neurosyphilis. There was a period of about forty 
years before Von Jauregg actually put this sug- 
gestion into practice. In 1929 Von Jauregg re- 
ported favorably upon the use of Koch’s “old 
tuberculin” in the treatment of general paresis. 
He later employed anti-typhoid vaccine for non- 
specific effect. Finally he concluded that an 
infectious disease must be present and hence in 
1917 undertook a_ systematic inoculation of 
paretic patients with Plasmodium vivax (tertian 
malaria). In 1922 he reported upon 200 cases; it 
is interesting to note that 25 per cent showed 
complete remission. 

In England the malarial treatment has been 
used since 1925. More than 3,000 patients have 
been treated. A survey of fifty-two American 
hospitals for mental disease in 1932 showed that 
8,354 cases of paresis had been treated with the 
inoculation of malarial organisms. On the average 
66 per cent improved, 20 per cent were unim- 
proved, and 14 per cent were made worse. 

Typhoid vaccine, as first introduced by Von 
Jauregg, has been used widely for fever treat- 
ment. It compares very favorably with malaria. 
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It is more benign in character and can be given in 
advanced cases of syphilitic brain disease. The 
average height of the temperature is 103 F. Asa 
general rule the secondary anemia and loss in 
weight are appreciably less marked than with the 
malaria injections. Serologically, the most strik- 
ing reduction occurs in the colloidal mastic or 
gold curve. 


In 1928 and 1929 Knud Schroeder of Den- 
mark made various reports upon the use of an 
oil and sulphur injection intramuscularly for the 
elevation of body temperature. The usual course 
of treatment consisted of 1 per cent sulphur in 
olive oil given twice weekly for five weeks. This 
method is of value for it is innocuous, controllable 
and readily available. Fever usually begins to 
develop ten to twelve hours after injection and in 
another four hours has risen to its greatest 
height of 103-105 F. Continued reactions up to 
twenty-four hours are not uncommon with large 
doses.° 


Within the last few years the modern trend 
of fever therapy has been away from the injec- 
tion method. Mechanical and electrical apparatus 
has been designed and refined to such a point 
that it presents now the most practical and con- 
trollable method of elevating the body tempera- 
ture. Some of the foregoing methods were very 
acceptable when no better method was at hand. 
The chief disadvantage of all the injection meth- 
ods is that no two patients react exactly the 
same and consequently to obtain exactly the 
optimum dose for every patient was out of the 
question. Further, some of the methods were 
very debilitating to the patient. Not all who 
really needed treatment were able to undergo 
such heroic treatment. The lack of absolute con- 
trol is, of course, the worst feature. The tempera- 
ture curves of the patient resembled a moun- 
tainous terrain with its peaks and valleys. Malaria 
is notorious for its chills and fever cycles. It is 
highly desirable both from the standpoint of 
patient tolerance and conservation of strength to 
have the temperature curve as smooth and 
plateau-like as possible. An evenly sustained fever 
has also a greater therapeutic value. 


It is a logical deduction that supplying energy 
from the outside to heat the body rather than 
forcing the body to burn itself up will conserve 
the patient’s energy. It also follows that the less 
the patient is taxed with other invading organisms 
the more efficacious will be the treatment. 


High frequency currents have long been 
known to have certain therapeutic value, but it 
was not until about 1928 that they were used for 
the production of artificial fever. King and Cocke* 
began the treatment of paresis with a diather- 
mally induced fever in that year. 


The diathermy heats by nature of the elec- 
trical current overcoming the body resistance. 
This heating follows Joule’s law expressed as 
follows: 


W = amount of heat generated expressed in watts. 
I = the square of the current in amperes. 


R’'= the resistance of the body expressed in ohms. 


(The value of this resistance must be determined at the 
frequency under consideration: a measurement made with 
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direct current will in general be very much higher than 
for high frequency currents.) 

In diathermy it must be remembered that 
there is an actual passage of current through the 
body. This current is greatest at the point of 
contact with the body. Upon entering the body 
the current will take the path of least resistance 
usually shunting the bone, fasciae, and fatty tis- 
sues. Advocates of hyperpyrexia administered by 
the diathermy machine maintain that this form of 
heating is superior to other machine methods of 
elevating body temperature. It is their contention 
that the heat is generated within the body and 
more closely simulates the manner in which 
nature heats the body. It is claimed by many 
that if the heat gradient is in the direction of a 
normal body, it is more comfortable than if the 
gradient is reversed. In other words, it is desira- 
ble to generate the heat within the body in a 
manner as close to that of nature as possible. 


The heat from diathermy is generated 
within the body; for there is comparatively no 
heat until the current actually enters the body. 
However, recent measurements with thermo- 
couples imbedded in the tissues and surface ther- 
mometers have shown that the thermal gradient 
is not as favorable as it was once thought to be. 
The heat distribution follows the distribution of 
the current. Consequently, at the point of entry 
there is the greatest concentration of current. 
Tests have shown that the heat will distribute 
itself as indicated below. The results are from a 
test run of thirty minutes duration, electrodes 
being placed in front and back of the thigh. 


TEMP. RISE AT END OF 30 MIN. 


Subcutaneous ........................ 2.9F. 
1.8F. 


When the electrodes cover a larger area and 
the treatment is prolonged, the body circulation 
will make the differences much less. In addition 
to the body circulation there is the ordinary 
thermal conductivity of the tissues; however, tests 
upon dead tissues show that the specific heat 
conductivity is low for body tissues. 


Hence from the above results we see that 
the heat gradient is in the reverse direction and 
consequently the claims based on this inside-out 
heating can no longer be justified. 


A fever administered by the use of a 
diathermy machine does produce a nice plateau 
temperature chart (Fig. I). The operator has 
quite complete control of the patient at all times. 
but he must be constantly on guard against 
burns, hot spots, etc. The heavy sand bags fre- 
quently used to keep the electrodes in place are 
uncomfortable to the patient. The patient also 
must be kept very still in order to avoid burns. 
This is tiring. Nervous and apprehensive patients 
are annoyed by the constant buzz and sputtering 
of the spark gaps. 


The results have been very satisfactory. A 
skilled operator is able to produce very nicely a 
sustained fever. There are none of the after effects 
that frequently accompany a malaria fever such 
as anemia, intoxication, rupture of the spleen, etc. 
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Fig. I.—Temperature and pulse chart for fever induced by 
diathermy machine. 


PATIENT RESISTANCE 


Fig. I1I.—Showing the variation of efficiency with a change 
in patient resistance. 


The ordinary diathermy machine operates at 
a frequency in the neighborhood of 1,000 kilo- 
cycles (300 meters wave length). Frequencies of 
this rapidity produce no neuromuscular response. 
The only manifestation within the body is the 
production of heat. 


Practically all of the electrical energy sup- 
plied to the patient is converted into heat. This 
efficiency of conversion within the patient is 
nearly 100 per cent. The greatest loss of energy 
comes in the conversion of the line current into 
the high frequency current. 


A series of tests were made upon several 
diathermy machines in order to determine their 
several efficiencies. The test method briefly con- 
sisted of measuring the input and the output with 
a calorimeter substituted for the patient.* From 
these measurements the efficiency was deter- 
mined by the equation below. 

Energy output 
Efficiency = 100 
Total energy input 


Fig. II.—Efficiencies of tive diathermy machines. 


sae 


2 3 4 
POWER TAP 


Fig. IV.—Showing the relationship between the peak and 
effective values of the output of a typical diathermy machine. 


Fig. II shows the results of some of these 
tests. 


It is also interesting to note that for different 
patients, the efficiency of the machine is different. 
The curve in Fig. III shows the variation of effi- 
ciency with a change in patient resistance. 


The output of a diathermy machine is in the 
form of a series of trains of waves, the first few 
waves being very peaked and the remainder drop- 
ping off rapidly to nothing. The peaks of these 
waves indicate very high voltages. The effective 
value of these waves is usually quite low. The 
high peak voltages cause a breakdown of the 
dielectric and under certain conditions are very 
apt to cause sparking and subsequent burns. The 
graph in Fig. IV shows the relationship between 
the peak and effective values of the output of a 
typical diathermy machine. 


DIATHERMY 


Technic.—In general the machine most 
adapted to hyperpyrexia treatment is one of high 
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voltage and capable of handling a load of 10,000 
milliamperes. The electrodes must be as large as 
possible. There must be no sharp corners or points 
and the electrodes must fit snugly to the patient’s 
skin. The posterior and anterior distance must be 
approximately equal over all the electrode sur- 
face. Many operators make use of sandbags to 
hold the electrodes in position; others recommend 
the use of elastic bandages and jackets. Conduct- 
ing jellies are often used to coat the electrode 
surface; however, if the current is brought up 
slowly, it will be unnecessary to use anything, for 
saline excretions from the body will suffice. 


The patient is placed in a bed and covered 
with rubber sheets and blankets to protect against 
heat dissipation. The current is gradually in- 
creased from a minimum to a maximum of about 
5,000 or 7,000 milliamperes during a fifteen 
minute period. The current is kept at this level 
until the temperature is within one degree of the 
desired point. Upon shutting off the current, the 
temperature will be found to rise. If the tempera- 
ture starts to go above the point desired, the 
patient is partly uncovered. With complete cov- 
ering, the patient will usually sustain his maxi- 
mum temperature for about two hours. 

RADIOTHERMY 


Diathermy, while producing a satisfactory 
fever, has several points against it. In the first 
place, the patient is quite constrained; secondly, 
there is too constant danger of burns and fire— 
the machine must be watched constantly. 


It has been known for years that an imper- 
fect insulator in a high frequency field expe- 
riences a heating action. Some of the first 
recorded observations of this phenomenon were 
published in the United States Public Health 
Reports. The issue of September 10, 1926, re- 
ported upon the physiological effects. Later, on 
April 20, 1928, the action on tissues was dis- 
cussed. 

Men working around high power short-wave 
transmitters found that they developed headaches 
after being in the fields of the apparatus for long 
periods.’ It was also found that the body tempera- 


ture was elevated.’® These intense high frequency 


fields have since been used for the production of 
benign fever in man. It was at first considered to 
be far superior to any other method. 


The fact that the patient need only be ex- 
posed to the field and did not require any elec- 
trodes in contact with the skin seemed to make 
the method a_ decided improvement over 
diathermy. There are none of the noises of the 
spark gaps; nervous patients relax when in the 
field and become warmed; there is not the exces- 
sive weight of sandbags or binding of elastic 
bandages, etc. 

Radiothermy Technic.—The patient is pre- 
pared in the same way as for a diathermally in- 
duced fever. An enema is given in the early 
morning, and breakfast limited to liquids. The 
treatment is given in the morning, and for several 
hours after no food is given. After the patient 
has been placed in the instrument, it is advisable 
to tell him of the sensations he will experience. 
He must be covered with toweling or some type 
of absorbent sheeting to keep the body free from 
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pools and droplets of perspiration. Excessive col- 
lections of perspiration will cause surface sparking 
and arcing which result in a prickly sensation and 
skin burns. If a machine of reasonable power is 
used, the patient generally will start to perspire 
after fifteen minutes. With the continuation of 
the treatment, the perspiration will soak the tow- 
els and it will be necessary to change them. 


The response of the patient is individual. A 
healthy mental attitude will enable the patient to 
“take” a better fever. Some may complain of 
headache, of nausea, of shortness of breath, of 
palpitation, of thirst, and often numbness espe- 
cially in the feet and hands.'' The face becomes 
flushed and there may be a pallor of the skin 
surrounding the mouth. 


The patient is given liquids such as tea, 
lemonade, or water even though nausea and vom- 
iting may occur. The perspiration continues and 
the urine becomes scant and highly colored. A 
cold damp towel may be applied to the head. 


The essential differences between diathermy 
and this type of heating is in certain selective 
effects observed with substancs placed in a radio- 
frequency field. The only selectivity effect with 
the diathermy is that of by-passing the high re- 
sistance tissues, the heating effect being 
dependent upon the distribution of current. The 
radiothermy heats by means of phenomenon 
known as dielectric hysteresis.'* The only other 
known type of heating at all similar, is heating 
ferrous metals by magnetic hysteresis, an example 
of which is the modern induction furnace. 


The amount of heat generated within a sub- 
stance in a high frequency condenser field is a 
function of field strength, geometric orientation, 
geometric configuration, frequency of the field, 
dielectric constant high frequency resistance. The 
last two factors are the only ones specific of the 
substance. They are furthermore functions of the 
frequency and when dealing with them the fre- 
quency must be specified. 


There exists a relationship between them and 
the wave length or frequency which will produce 
maximum heat within this substance.’* In other 
words, by a knowledge of the specific high fre- 
quency resistance and dielectric constant, we may 
determine the wave length which will produce 
maximum heating in that particular substance." 
In general, the substances of the body differ little 
in dielectric constant, but since the specific re- 
sistance varies with the wave length, there occurs 
a difference in the ratio sufficient to obtain spe- 
cific wave lengths which will favor the heating 
of one substance over and above its neighboring 
substances. Various bacteria and their excretions 
have different constants, consequently different 
values of critical wave lengfhs. This so-called 
specific heating action is probably responsible for 
the selective effects—reported cures that have 
been mentioned in this country, and particularly 
in Germany."* 


For the satisfactory elevation of the tempera- 
ture of the whole body, a machine must have over 
400 watts power output. The majority of the 
machines made abroad establish 500 watts as a 
low power machine, 1,000 watts as medium, and 
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1,500 watts and above as high: this is consider- 
ably in excess of the power output of many of the 
American made machines. This is due to the 
fact that American made machines are designed 
primarily for local work and are not specifically 
intended for the production of high body tempera- 
tures. 


There is an interesting story behind the de- 
velopment of a certain well-known cabinet type 
of hyperpyrexia unit which illustrates well some 
of the drawbacks encountered in the elevation of 
body temperature by means of a high frequency 
radio field. Experiments had been carried on with 
a high power radiothermy apparatus. Collection 
of moisture on the surface of the body caused 
sparking and burns. In order to overcome this 
difficulty a box was arranged to cover the patient. 
An air-conditioning apparatus was arranged to 
blow hot dry air over the patient in order that 
the perspiration be evaporated and the danger of 
surface burns lessened. This seemed to work out 
quite well. One day after a patient had been in 
the apparatus for quite a while with a satisfactory 
rise in temperature noted, someone suddenly 
noticed that the radio-frequency part of the ap- 
paratus had not even been connected. It was only 
the hot air circulating around the patient that had 
elevated his temperature. Now we find this par- 
ticular unit using only a cabinet through which 
circulates hot conditioned air, the radio part being 
completely eliminated. It is rather interesting to 
observe that in trying to overcome one of the dis- 
advantages of the radio-frequency apparatus, a 
new type of fever machine was developed. 


CABINET TYPE OF MACHINE 


The cabinet type of machines have been in use 
for many years. The heating principles are of two 
classes: one embodies hot humidified air, and the 
other radiant heat only. Some machines are 
strictly of one class or the other, while many use 
a combination of the two heating principles. The 
old-fashioned steam cabinet is essentially of the 
first classification using 100 per cent humidity or 
supersaturated hot air. 


One of the first commercial apparatuses was 
developed by the Electrical Research Laboratories 
in 1928 and placed in operation in the Jefferson 
Hospital of Philadelphia in 1929. This unit uses 
combined radiant heat and humidified air. A long 
infra-red multi circuit heater extends over the 
lower part of the cabinet and above is located an 
automatic humidifier. Control of this unit is made 
automatic by an interconnecting recording and 
controlling device which may be set for maintain- 
ing any desired body temperature. 

Another apparatus has been developed by 
Mr. Charles F. Kettering of General Motors 
Corporation, Dr. Simpson, and others, as an out- 
growth of experiments in radiothermy for arti- 
ficial fever. It works on the humidified air 
principle. This apparatus has been loaned to a 
few hospitals for research purposes, but is not 
yet generally available to the profession, though 
according to advance information from some of 
the commercial firms this type of apparatus is 
soon to be made available. 


At the foot end of the unit is a small box in 
which the air conditioning equipment is placed. 
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Fig. V.—Temperature and pulse chart for fever induced by 
radiant heat cabinet. 


The incoming air is heated by means of an elec- 
tric grid. The air then passes over hot water 
pans which evaporate a sufficient amount of 
water into the hot air to give it humidity of 40 to 
50 per cent. A fan system circulates the air about 
the patient. It is claimed that this unit raises the 
temperature more rapidly than the radiant light 
type." 

These machines permit the use of a rectal 
thermometer. A recording thermometer is often 
recommended. It is impractical to use a recording 
thermometer with the radio-frequency type of 
apparatus for the wires leading to it pick up en- 
ergy from the field and cause the instrument to 
read erroneously. Even ordinary thermometers 
do not read accurately in a high frequency field. 
Alcohol thermometers are better in this respect 
than mercury thermometers. 


Most of the commercial radiant heat cabinets 
employ some special type of infra-red radiator. 
These special radiators are usually no more effi- 
cient than ordinary electric light bulbs. It is a 
well-known physical fact that the ordinary so- 
called incandescent filament lamp is a more effi- 
cient source of infra-red than of visible light. 


Many operators are using celotex boxes with 
about sixteen 60 watt lights mounted 21 or 22 
inches above the patient’s mattress. Because of 
the quantity of perspiration that accompanies a 
fever session, a rubber air mattress is used. The 
patient is elevated to the desired temperature, the 
lamps are shut off, and the patient wrapped in 
blankets. If temperature should drop below the 
desired degree, the patient is again placed under 
the lamps. 


This form of apparatus will produce a satis- 
factory fever (See Fig. V). Some claim that the 
skin reaction is sometimes more pronounced with 
this form of fever than with the conditioned air 
type. Female patients often are more sensitive 
than the male and have a greater skin reaction to 
this form of fever. 

Advocates of the Kettering Hypertherm 
claim that smoother temperature and pulse 
curves may be had by the use of it than with the 
radiant heat instrument. These curves show a 
somewhat more level plateau, as shown by a com- 
parison with the curves in Fig. 1. 
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SPRAY CABINET 


A novel type of apparatus that has been 
developed in recent years is a needle spray cab- 
inet. The patient is placed in a water-tight heat 
insulated box with his head protruding through a 
snug rubber collar. All around the inside of the 
cabinet are fine needle sprays for hot water. The 
temperature of the water is kept at about 115 F. 
A large thermostat in the hot and cold water 
lines serves to regulate the temperature of the 
water. Thermometers are placed in the supply 
line to facilitate the constant checking of the 
temperature of the water. 


As the patient’s temperature becomes ele- 
vated and the accompanying nervousness and dis- 
comfort begins, the hot water is shut off and for 
a brief moment the patient is sprayed with cool 
or cold water. This relaxes him considerably and 
enables him to take the fever session much more 
comfortably. It might seem, at first thought, that 
the temperature would take a rather sudden drop 
when the patient is sprayed with cold water. How- 
ever, the opposite is true: the patient’s oral tem- 
perature and rectal temperatures will be found to 
rise abruptly a few seconds after the cold spray. 
The explanation of this probably lies in the fact 
that the blood temperature at the surface of the 
body is higher than that of the interior of the 
body (negative heat gradient) and when the body 
is suddenly sprayed with cold water there is con- 
traction of the superficial capillaries and in effect 
this heated blood is driven into the body, elevating 
the temperature. 


Advocates of this method claim that a fever 
session given this way is much easier for the 
patient than by any other method. 


The sprays of cold water are said to relax the 
patient and facilitate his taking a much better 
session of fever. A good mental attitude is always 
an asset regardless of the method employed. A 
nice plateau curve may be obtained by this 
method. Note the bumps in the curve which show 
the periods of cold water spray (Fig. VI). 


One of the chief disadvantages of this form 
of fever is in the cost of the apparatus and the 
operation. Some patients show bad skin reaction 
to the hot water spray. The therapeutic results 
have been as good or better than by any of the 
other methods. The operator must be skilled and 
experienced in the operation of the apparatus. 
Too high a temperature of the hot water will 
cause bad skin reaction and too high a thermal 
gradient. Too cold or prolonged application of 
cold spray will cause collapse. Too frequent an 
application of the cold water will prevent the 
temperature being brought up to the desired 
value. 

ELECTRIC BLANKET 


One of the oldest forms of electrotherapeutic 
devices has been some sort of a heating unit. 
Pads and blankets of various sizes and shapes 
have for many years been used for the treatment 
of disease. Usually the amount of fever induced 
has been very small. Of recent years several 
types of blankets have been placed on the market. 
Various means have been used for the control of 
the amount of heat to the patient. Thermostats, 
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Fig. VI. (above)—Fever induced by water spray cabinet. 


Fig. VII. (below)—Fever chart for low voltage type of ap- 
paratus. 


sectionalizing switches, rheostats, reactors, choke 
coils and transformers have all been used. 


The chief disadvantage of a blanket is in the 
danger of fire and shock to the patient. Some of 
the more modern units have done away with these 
two hazards. If the unit is protected from rises jn 
temperature above 150 F., no danger from fire 
should result. The hazard of electrical shock can 
be eliminated in two ways: (1) The use of high 
quality and large quantity of electrical insulation. 
(2) The use of a supply voltage of less than ten 
volts. The latter of the two methods is superior, 
for in the first, good electrical insulating material 
is usually good heat insulating as well. Conse- 
quently, if any large quantity is used it will mate- 
rially reduce the efficiency of the unit. Also, elec- 
trical insulating material deteriorates and wears, 
hence if a high voltage source is used the unit 
must be inspected at frequent intervals to see if 
the insulation is intact. The second method is 
superior for it necessitates less insulation which 
permits better thermal transfer, and even if the 
insulation should be faulty and the patient come 
in contact with the source, ten volts would cause 
nothing worse than a slight sensation. 


With the better constructed apparatus almost 
any desired degree of fever may be induced. In 
1929 the Illinois State Psychopathic Institute at 
Elgin started using an electric blanket for the 
treatment of its patients.’ In 1931-32 they treated 
100 patients suffering from paresis. The results 
were: 78 per cent improved, 15 per cent unim- 
proved, and 7 per cent worse. 


In the radiant heat cabinets the tempera- 
tures are from 130 to 160 F. Many claim that 
when the patient is encased in a blanket he be- 
comes exceedingly uncomfortable at a temperature 
above 120 F. This raises the question, “How much 
of the heat of the blanket actually is transferred 
to the patient?” 


In order to answer this question a series of 
tests were made upon a standard commercial 
blanket of the low voltage type. The blanket 
tested used a small power transformer to reduce 
the line voltage. This transformer weighed about 
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20 pounds. The efficiency of the transformer was 
first determined. The results are listed below: 


POWER TAP EFFICIENCY 
91.1 per cent 
93.0 per cent 
92.0 per cent 


It was assumed that all of the current of the 
secondary winding of the transformer went into 
the production of heat and that the power could 
be determined by multiplying the secondary 
voltage by the secondary amperage. This was a 
reasonable approximation in that the inductive 
lag was less than 10 electrical degrees. 


Accurate thermal determinations with live 
patients are very difficult, hence for these tests 
rubber dummies were constructed and filled with 
water, each dummy being filled with 150 pounds 
of water. By the determination of the weight of 
the dummy, and initial and final temperature of 
the water within the dummies, it was an easy 
matter to determine within a reasonable degree 
4 accuracy the amount of heat transferred to 
them. 


The average of the tests showed that about 
30 per cent of the total heat was absorbed by the 
patient. There was an interesting discrepancy be- 
tween the dummies of yellow rubber and those 
made of gray rubber. The ones of gray on the 
average showed approximately 3 per cent greater 
absorption than those of yellow. This may be 
explained by the presence of a certain amount of 
radiant heat for which the darker color will show 
a greater absorption. 


A test on the voltage was made also. The 
highest voltage anywhere in the blanket was 
measured at the terminals. This was 4.7 volts or 
about the equivalent of three dry cell batteries. 
Different strands in the blanket were broken and 
the voltage measured across them. This is most 
important for the usual way in which patients 
come in contact with the current is through a 
strand breaking and sticking up through the 
blanket. The highest voltage measured on a 
broken strand was 1.35 volts. To the ordinary 
skin this produces no sensation at all. If the 
tongue is placed across the two broken ends a 
slight sensation of shock will be experienced. 


The total current flowing through the blanket 
was found to be 150 amperes. This was divided 
equally among a multitude of parallel circuits. 


This particular blanket? tested was found to 
elevate the temperature about 1 F. every fifteen 
minutes. A good temperature curve could be 
maintained (Fig. VII). 


Until recent years hot water baths have been 
the most common method of raising the body 
temperature. Even today there are many who 
prefer this form of therapy. There are many who 
claim that the water itself has certain beneficial 
effects. There are several warm springs through- 
out this country and in many other countries that 
are very popular. 


One of the chief advantages of the hot water 


t+Acknowledgment is herewith given to the Conducto-Therm 
Corporation. 120! N. Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles, for their 
splendid assistance in the above tests. The above results are 
from a series of tests made upon a Conducto-Therm unit donated 
by the Corporation. 
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bath system is its simplicity. No elaborate or ex- 
pensive equipment need be installed. Most hos- 
pitals are equipped with hot water bath facilities 
which, with a slight rearrangement, can be con- 
verted into suitable quarters for hot water method 
of administering pyrexia. 


The bath usually is maintained at a tempera- 
ture of 110 F. With the water at this temperature 
the rectal temperature usually rises to 105 to 106 
F. in from fifteen to forty minutes. After the 
temperature has reached the desired level, the 
patient is placed in a preheated treatment bag. 
This bag is constructed of blankets and rubber 
sheeting material and maintains the temperature 
after some external method of heat is applied. 
Some use several electric pads placed on the out- 
side of the bag; others place the pads inside the 
bag. The placing of the pads inside the bag is 
dangerous, for the excessive perspiration is apt to 
soak through the insulation and cause shock. 
Radiant heaters or infra-red units are at times 
used above the bag to maintain the temperature. 


The hot water system of elevating the 
temperature is a rapid method; the rapidity of the 
rise seems to increase after 104 F. has been 
reached and the operator must be constantly on 
guard against collapse.** The factors which cause 
the discomfort of the patient are: quick rise of 
temperature, lack of proper skin elimination, 
hydrostatic pressure, cramps, and other discom- 
forts frequently peculiar to the individual. 


A satisfactory temperature curve can be 
maintained with this method, with clinical results 
quite similar to those in which the fever was ad- 
ministered in a different manner. 


If the patient is insulated adequately and kept 
in a fairly warm room, there is little necessity for 
much external heat to maintain a certain level of 
body temperature. As a matter of fact, an artifi- 
cial fever can be produced merely by preventing 
radiation surface evaporation from the patient. 


The technic is simple, but it is a bit uncom- 
fortable for the patient. Heavy woolen socks cov- 
ering the feet and legs are put on the patient, also 
a heavy woolen undershirt is worn. The patient 
is wrapped in a woolen blanket which is covered 
with a rubber sheet and about this is placed a 
canvas sheet. Then two large woolen blankets are 
wrapped about the whole covering. 

It is reported that the temperature will rise 
in excess of 1 degree each hour. A temperature 
of over 102 F. is reached at the end of three hours 
and at the end of five hours 105 F. The pulse 
rarely exceeds 140 beats a minute, and the res- 
piration usually remains about 28.'* 

PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF FEVER THERAPY 

Influence Upon Velocity of Blood Flow.— 
The pulse rate seems to depend upon the actual 
temperature of the heart, whether the tempera- 
ture be brought about by an infectious fever or 
mechanically. With natural fever there is a vaso- 
constriction of the skin, whereas on the other 
hand, with artificial hyperthermia there occurs a 
vasodilation.*® 

Heymans, Bouckaert and Dautrebande*’ have 
shown that cyanide stimulates respiration through 
the carotid sinus. A method of determining the 
circulation time has been devised by Robb and 
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Weis of Soma, based upon cyanide injections. A 
small dose of cyanide is given intravenously. 
After about 15 to 25 seconds a decrease in res- 
piration becomes very marked. The period repre- 
sents the time for the cyanide to go from the 
point of injection—the elbow—to the heart, 
through the right side of the heart to the lungs, 
back to the heart, through the left side of the 
heart to the carotid artery. If the time from the 
injection to the first deep breath is measured, the 
interval of circulation time can be determined. 


Kissin, Milton and Bierman,”* have made 
some interesting determinations based upon this 
method. They found that the circulation time 
shortened as the body temperature rose, and con- 
versely the time lengthened as the temperature 
fell. The blood velocity was found to increase fol- 
oe more nearly the temperature than the 
pulse. 


Bierman* reports upon the change in the 
leucocyte count in patients subjected to radio- 
frequency field with subsequent elevation in body 
temperature. He concludes from hourly observa- 
tions of the changes occurring in the leucocyte 
count of patients suffering from various diseases, 
that an initial reduction of about 25 to 30 per 
cent regularly occurs during the first or second 
hour of treatment. This is followed by leucocy- 
tosis, the maximum amounting to an increase of 
80 per cent over the initial count, occurring after 
the sixth to ninth hour. These variations are due 
mainly to the change in total neutrophils, of 
which the staff neutrophils show the greatest in- 
crease; together with the appearance of other 
immature forms. This signifies that the bone 
marrow has been stimulated. Later the mono- 
cytes and lymphocytes increase. 


CARDIOVASCULAR REACTION TO FEVER 


Generally speaking, there is an increase in 
the pulse rate with an elevation in temperature. 
This increase is by no means in direct ratio, but 
seems to exponential rising more with higher de- 
grees of temperature. Man’s central nervous 
system necessarily supplies certain reflexes which 
further influence this effect. It has been found 
with fever induced by a hot water bath that there 
is a 37 beat increase for every 2 degrees centi- 
grade of fever induced.** Other workers, using 
other methods of hyperpyrexia, have found varia- 
tions of 7 to 30 beats a minute for each degree 
centigrade of rise. 


As the temperature rises, there is an increase 
in the blood volume. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that at least in part the initial decrease in 
the leucocytes may be explained on the basis of 
dilution. As soon as sweating occurs, there is a 
concentration of the blood which increases as the 
sweating continues.** *° *° The initial increase in 
blood volume is most easily accounted for by the 
absorption of fluid from the parts of the body, 
such as muscles, intestinal tract, and subcutaneous 
tissue. An increase in temperature increases 
kinetic activity; and, consequently, in a similar 
manner as that of an accelerated chemical reac- 
tion, we find that the leucocyte locomotion is 
greatly affected by increased temperature. 
According to McCutcheon”? the maximum was 
reached at 40 C. There is a marked increase in 
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the red cells and often many immature forms are 
revealed which would suggest stimulation of the 
hematopoietic system.”* 

SWEAT CHEMISTRY 

During the course of a fever session, there is 
a large volume of sweat liberated. The normal 
individual will lose about 1,000 c.c. of fluid 
through the surface of the skin. During the 
course of hyperpyrexia, a patient may lose over 3 
liters each hour. It has been found that the 
nature, volume, and osmotic pressure of all body 
fluids are closely dependent upon the acid-base 
equilibrium of the system. Even under normal 
conditions of the individual there is a much 
greater acid claiming excretion than fixed base 
taken in. Throughout exertion this unbalanced 
condition between the fixed base and acid catab- 
olites is compensated for by the body regulatory 
mechanism until the fixed base reservoirs become 
abnormally drained. 


The base economy factor of the skin will 
depend upon its ability to produce a fluid of lower 
pH than the blood plasma which acts as a carrier 
of the catabolic products. At the end of an hour 
of fever, the sweat collected showed a pH of 4.15. 
It is well known that athletes complain of “‘sting- 
ing sweat.” Snapper and Gruenbaum*’ have 
studied the excretion of athletes during races and 
have found that large quantities of lactic acid are 
liberated. Clausen*® has developed a suitable tech- 
nic for the determination of lactic acid. 

A great sparing of base would result with the 
production of an acid that could be eliminated un- 
ionized to a low degree at the pH of sweat. It is 
quite apparent from studies of the dissociation 
constant of lactic acid and that of the pH of sweat 
that the lactic acid is 50 per cent ionized. Hence 
it can be secreted in the combined form and conse- 
quently the base will be spared. This is particu- 
larly true of potassium. The fall of the pH of 
sweat to a point of danger is prevented by the 
buffer action of the lactates. This action is at a 
maximum when in the presence of an equivalent 
amount of lactic acid. During a session of fever 
one may excrete as much as 15 grams of lactic 
acid an hour. 

Naturally the most important constituent of 
sweat is water. Water serves as a cooling 
medium. It is circulated through the body, picks 
up the heat and brings it to the surface of the 
body where it is dissipated. Many mechanical 
devices also use water as the cooling medium. 
The automobile engine circulates water around 
the cylinder walls where it picks up the heat and 
then gives it up through the radiator. The sur- 
face of our body acts as the radiator for the 
human engine. The cooling system of the body is 
more closely analogous to that of an ice plant 
with its cooling towers over which the water 
passes and is evaporated to the air. One cubic 
centimeter of water evaporating will absorb ap- 
proximately 580 calories of heat, whereas water 
losing its heat by conducting it away into the 
atmosphere will give up only one calorie for each 
degree of temperature lost. Hence it is easily seen 
that evaporation is a very efficient method of 
cooling. The average regulating mechanism of 
the body is so efficient that large quantities of 
heat may be supplied without any rise in blood 
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temperature being recorded. Water plays the 
most important role in the temperature regula- 
tion of the body.“ Assuming that 5 pounds of 
water were given off during the course of a five 
hour fever session and that all the energy lost 
through heat were converted into mechanical 
energy, there would be sufficient energy to lift 
one ton a third of a mile. 

The sweat contains a low concentration of 
sodium and potassium chloride. The concentra- 
tion tends to rise as the treatment is prolonged.** 
The pH of human sweat varies from 5.2 to 6.6 
according to Talbert** and 6.5 to 7.3 according to 
Adolph** and from 6.0 to 6.9 according to 
Bazett.** It is to be remembered that the loss of 
carbon dioxide from the sweat materially in- 
fluences the determination of the pH. The fluid 
required from the production of sweat comes 
directly from the blood stream and indirectly 
from the muscles, the intestinal tract and the 
subcutaneous tissues.** 

EFFECT ON METABOLISM 

Similar to the manner in which heat serves 
to accelerate chemical reaction, the body func- 
tions are likewise speeded. Because of the diverse 
physical and chemical composition of the organs 
of the body, it is natural that we should find the 
acceleration to a greater or less degree in the 
various functions. Gasser and Hill** have reported 
some very interesting phenomena which bear out 
the above statement. Van’t Hoff’s law expresses 
this acceleration of chemical activity with heat. 
If this be applied to metabolic processes of the 
body, a temperature rise of 10 degrees centigrade 
would mean an increase in oxidation two and one- 
half fold. DuBois** claims that upon exposure to 
excessive warmth the increase may be attributed 
to the actual rise in temperature of the tissue and 
to the heat resulting from the greater velocity 
of the chemical changes. 

If the heat regulating mechanism of the body 
is not permitted to operate, and when the tem- 
perature rises considerably above normal, the 
metabolism shows a definite increase.*° The blood 
sugar content increases during fever. However, 
this may be caused by the concentration of the 
blood brought about by excessive sweating." 

Experiments on animals in which tempera- 
tures of 41.7 C. were produced did not show any 
marked change in the pH of the plasma, although 
in general there was a tendency toward alkalosis. 
Higher temperatures favored acidosis, no doubt 
caused by the large production of lactic acid. This 
in turn was probably due to the greatly increased 
tissue anoxemia. Changes in the chloride, total 
protein, and total base are accounted for by the 
dehydration. Bicarbonate was greatly reduced 
owing to the excessive pulmonary ventilation with 
a rise in body temperature. 

Changes in the inorganic phosphorus were 
somewhat variable, although with a maximum 
temperature of 41.7 C., there is a marked reduc- 
tion. In experiments with dogs it was found that 
the nonprotein nitrogen of the blood is generally 
increased. Occasionally it was over 200 per cent. 
Urea nitrogen, creatinine and amino-acid nitrogen 
are also increased. These increases are accounted 
for by the increased metabolism resulting from 
a rise in temperature and the oliguria. It was in- 
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teresting to note that the blood sugar content 
showed the greatest increase in the cases in which 
the hydrogen-ion concentration had been lowered 
the most. 

The gastric secretion is reduced in fever.*? A 
very decided diminution of both free and total 
acidity results from the elevation of temperature. 
Fever affects the refractory period of the muscle* 
and of nerve** as well as of the chronaxy 
muscle period.* 

CONCLUSION 

Within the last few years fever therapy has 
put on seven league boots. More and more hos- 
pitals and clinics are using this modality. It is a 
little strange that our oldest therapy should wait 
so long to come into its own. Like many other 
things, fever therapy has felt the influence of the 
machine age and has emerged in a new dress 
and, what is most important, has been put on a 
usable basis. The major drawback to fever ther- 
apy has been the lack of control and safety. 
There are now many units on the market that 
provide both; and, consequently, fever therapy is 
gaining in popularity. 

The present machines range in complexity 
from that of a steam power plant with its gauges, 
vaives, thermo- and humidostats, pipes, fans, 
and other gadgets down to an overgrown heating 
pad, in fact there are some who use several 
heating pads wrapped in with a blanket surround- 
ing the patient. However simple and inexpensive 
this method appears to be, it should be avoided 
for the reason of the fire and shock hazard. All 
electric blankets that are heated directly from 110 
volt lines have an inherent fire and shock hazard. 
In order to be entirely safe from electrical shock, 
the unit should not have a supply voltage in ex- 
cess of 10 volts. The excessive sweating during a 
fever session makes conditions extremely hazard- 
ous for electrical shock. It is also important that 
the unit be well constructed even though the volt- 
age be low; if the heating element is not well de- 
signed and constructed, it still presents a fire 
hazard. 

The major disadvantage to the hot humid air 
type of unit is the expense and space, also some 
that are built in the rectangular box construction 
have a poor psychological effect on the patient 
in that they are too similar to a coffin in appear- 
ance. The disadvantage of the diathermy and 
radiothermy for general hyperpyrexia is, of 
course, the burn hazard. 

There seems to be little difference in the 
clinical results obtained from one type of appa- 
ratus as against another. The results obtained in 
syphilis, both chronic and early, have been nothi- 
ing short of spectacular. There seem to be two 
schools of thought as to the technic. One advo- 
cates long sessions of high temperature and claim 
cures with as few treatments as one. An eastern 
clinic reports a complete cure of a patient with a 
bad case of syphilis in one 21 hour session of 106 
F. temperature. The other school advocates a 
course of many treatments with short sessions 
of mild fever. 

The results with high sustained fever for 
arthritis have not been so remarkable. With ses- 
sions of mild fever or pyrexia where the tempera- 
ture is maintained at 102 to 103 F., the results 
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have been most encouraging. Gonorrheal arth- 
ritis, infectious (atrophic) arthritis, and other 
forms of “rheumatism” have given very encour- 
aging results. 

Corneal ulcer and acute iritis have also given 
favorable results. The cases reported upon were 
subjected to several sessions of fever of 104.6 to 
106 F. for two hours. Most of the cases treated 
were of the chronic type. Some cases will recur, 
but one treatment will usually suffice to clear it 
up. Occasionally a tonsil or adenoid tag must be 
removed before the case will respond. 

Gonorrhea in the female often responds more 
rapidly if pelvic heating is used in addition to the 
systemic.*® Most of the cases responded to two 
or three sessions of fever of 105 to 106 F. and a 
vaginal electrode temperature of 111 to 112 F. 
In the male the chronic form of gonorrhea seems 
to react most favorably. 

As mentioned in the first part of the paper, 
the results with general paresis have been favor- 
able. Dementia paralytica patients taken as a 
group seem to be leucocytic.‘* Generally speak- 
ing, this leucocytosis is not particularly affected 
by the first few treatments, but is decidedly in- 
creased by the time ten or more treatments have 
been given. 

The bulk of the research in this country has 
been with high degree of fever sustained over a 
fairly long period of time. To quote Dr. Frank 
Krusen, this procedure can be considered ‘“noth- 
ing less than heroic.” A skilled technician, and 
constant vigilance of the physician, are absolutely 
necessary. A long session of fever puts consider- 
able strain on the system; a careful examination 
of the patient must be made in order to deter- 
mine his ability to stand this treatment. It is nec- 
essarily a hospital procedure. The temperature- 
regulating mechanism of the human body is not 
100 per cent reliable and at times even a relatively 
low degree of fever may upset it and cause abnor- 
mally high temperatures to be generated within 
the body, which occasionally result in death. Lit- 
tle has been reported in the field of pyrexia, or 
temperatures below 104 F. Some of the reports of 
short sessions given very frequently are quite as 
remarkable as those in the field of hyperpyrexia. 
The more frequent short sessions of mild fever are 
much more tolerable to the patient and the use 
of powerful sedatives may be eliminated.** Py- 
rexia can be administered by the practicing phy- 
sician and it is sincerely hoped that relatively un- 
explored fields will soon blossom in the light of 
research. Any technic which will lessen the risk 
to the patient and increase his comfort is to be 
encouraged. 
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Etiologic Importance of the Cranial Intervertebral Articulations 


CHARLOTTE WEAVER, D.O. 
Akron Ohio 


PART 1 


INTRODUCTION 


If there be three cranial vertebrae,’ then, the 
questions which will most interest the osteopathic 
profession concerning their existence, in the order 
of their importance, will be those (1) concerning 
(a) their lesionability and (b) the effects, both 
local and remote, of their lesioning; (2) in what 
manner these effects are expressed; (3) are the 
lesions reduceable; (4) what is the technic of re- 
a and (5) do the effects clear up upon re- 

uction. 


The question of the lesionability of the 
cranial vertebrae was touched upon in Part III of 
the article, “The Cranial Vertebrae,”" which intro- 
duced this series as follows: “Since true articula- 
tions exist between these cranial vertebrae nor- 
mally until around 21 years of age, and, 
unnormally, but not infrequently, throughout life, 
the expectancy of the occurrence of traumatic 
osteopathic lesions of these intervertebral articu- 
lations is reasonable.’” 


The fact of the occurrence of subluxation was 
claimed in that article as follows: “Exhaustive 
research conducted by this author over a period 
of 25 years has proved to her satisfaction that 
such lesions of these cranial intervertebral artic- 
ulations do occur.’ 


Under the present subject, “Etiologic Im- 
portance of the Cranial Intervertebral Articula- 
tions,” this present article (Part 1) will seek to 
answer that portion of the suggested series of 
questions, which has to do with local effects of 
lesioning of the cranial vertebrae. 


For the sake of greater ease in visualization 
of the cranial fossae, plates 1 and 2 have been 
made from photographs of specimens especially 
prepared, during the course of this research, for 
that purpose; and those parts of the discussion 
by Thomas Dwight, M.D.,* concerning the anat- 
omy of “The Interior of the Cranium” which re- 
lates to these fossae, are here quoted in full. 


The base of the cranium is divided into three 
cranial fossae,—the anterior, the middle, and the pos- 
terior. 


The anterior cranial fossa is bounded behind by the 
line in front of the tubercle of the sella and by the 
edge of the lesser wings of the sphenoid. It has a 
deep hollow over the nasal cavity, the floor of the 
depression being the cribriform plate of the ethmoid. 
In the median line are the crista galli and the foramen 
caecum. The lateral part of the anterior fossa slants 
downward, inward, and backward, and is quite smooth 
in the middle behind the hollow. 

The middle cranial fossa is limited in the center 
to the sella turcica, but expands at the sides. It is 


1. Weaver, Charlotte: The Cranial Vertebrae. Jour. Am. 
Osteo. Assn., 1936, Part I (Mar.) 35:328-336; Part II (Apr.) 
35:374-379: Part III (May) 35:421-424. 

2. Weaver. Ibid., p. 424. 

3. Dwight, Thomas: The Interior of the Cranium. Piersol's 
Human Anatomy. . 9 revised under the supervision of G. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1930, 
p. 


separated from the posterior fossa by the dorsum 
sellae and the superior border of the petrous. The 
middle fossa has the olivary eminence and the optic 
foramina in front of the sella turcica, at each side of 
which is the groove for the internal carotid artery 
and the cavernous sinus. The clinoid processes tend to 
meet above its sides, and sometimes do so, especially 
when the middle clinoid is developed. On the anterior 
border of the fossa, near the middle, is the sphenoidal 
fissure opening into the orbit. Just behind its inner 
end is the foramen rotundum; farther back and outward 
are the foramen ovale and foramen. spinosum, from 
which latter start the grooves of the middle meningeal 
artery; more internal lies the middle lacerated foramen. 
The depression for the semilunar ganglion is seen at 
the apex of the anterior surface of the petrous portion 
of the temporal bone; the ganglion is very conveniently 
placed for its ophthalmic, superior maxillary, and man- 
dibular branches to reach the sphenoidal fissure, the 
foramen rotundum, and the foramen ovale respectively. 

The posterior cranial fossa is much the larger. In 
the middle is the foramen magnum, with the basilar 
groove before it. The impression for the superior 
petrosal sinus is at the top of the petrous. The in- 
ferior petrosal sinus lies on the suture between the 
petrous bone and basilar process. The internal auditory 
meatus, the jugular foramen, and the hypoglossal 
foramen are very nearly in a vertical line. The impres- 
sions for the lateral sinuses run outward from the 
internal occipital protuberance until they suddenly turn 
downward, making a deep groove in the temporal bone. 
The course of the second portion of the sinus is straight 
downward and inward, the highest point of the sinus 
corresponding with the supramastoid crest above the 
middle of the mastoid process. This point is sometimes 
so near to the surface that the bone is translucent. 
In its descent the sinus may for a time keep near the 
surface, or leave it at once. There is much variation 
in many respects; sometimes the downward turn of the 
sinus is less sharp. The claim that anything can be 
predicated of this from the shape of the head is ex- 
tremely uncertain. Just before reaching the jugular 
foramen the sinus once more changes its direction, run- 
ning forward and upward. 


PRESENTATION 

1. The Sella Turcica and Its Contents.— 
X-Ray study number one, plate 3, presents the 
cranial vertebrae in their normal development 
and in their normal relationships in an American 
child, 9 years of age, male, head size 22 inches, 
1.Q. 145; Case No. 217. The two long arrows 
point to the articulation existing between the 
superior surface of the basiocciput (centrum of 
third cranial vertebra) below, and the inferior 
surface of the basisphenoid (centrum of second 
cranial vertebra) above. The three short arrows 
point to the articulation existing between the in- 
ferior surface of the dorsum sellae (centrum of 
first cranial vertebra) above and the superior sur- 
face of the basisphenoid (centrum of second 
cranial vertebra) below. The cup-shaped depres- 
sion in front of the dorsum sellae and above the 
sphenoid is the sella turcica. 

It is important to remember that the sphenoid 
bone is a fusion of the basisphenoid (centrum of 
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Plate 1 
Studies of Fossae Cranii.—Three specimens. prepared to show the plastic basicranium with structures in situ. 
Left to right: 3 to 5 years; 8 months prenatal: 3 to 5 months postnatal. Photographed in transillumination. Dura 
mater removed from 3 to 5 year preparation. 


Plate 2 


Study of Fossae Cranii.—Speci- 
men prepared at Saint-aubin-d’Ec- 
rosville (Eure), Etablissements du 
Docteur Auzoux reunis a Tramond- 
Roupert, rue de L’Ecole de Mede- 
cine, Paris, France, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Charlotte Weaver of 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A., and Paris, 
France. 


Dura mater intact in situ. ¢ Three 
to 5 months postnatal. To show re- 
differentiation of dura into dural 
and periosteal membranes within 
the sella turcica and over the sinus- 
es of the middle cranial fossa. 
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Plate 3, X-Ray Study Number One 
Illustrating the cranial vertebrae in their normal development and 
in their normal relationships in an American child 9 years of age, male. 
head size 22 inches. I.Q. 145. Diagrammatic schema i which accom- 
panies this plate illustrates the structures pointed out by the arrows. 


Diagrammatic Schema i (left).—This is an enlargement of the 
structures pointed out in X-Ray Study Number One, Plate 3. The 
structures may be identified as follows: D.S.—Dorsum sellae (Centrum 
of first cranial vertebra). B.S.—Basisphenoid (Centrum of second cra- 
nial vertebra). B.O.—Basiocciput (Centrum of third cranial vertebra). 
S.T.—Sella Turcica. P.S.—Presphenoid. 1. Cranial-First Intervertebral 
Dise. 2. Cranial-Second Intervertebral Disc. 
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Plate 4, X-Ray Study Number Two 


X-Ray study of the cranium of an American male child 5 years of age. 
I.Q. 70, head size 1642 inches, showing failure of normal ossification. Note 
patent craniopharyngeal duct, and extant notochord. See also an enlargement 
of this (Plate 5) and the accompanying diagrammatic schema ii. 


Diagrammatic Schema ii (left).—This diagram accompanying plates 4 and 
5 has been enlarged to show the detail in x-ray study number two. The 
structures may be identified as follows: C.P.—Craniopharyngeal duct. 
N.—Notochord. B.S.—Basisphenoid (Centrum of second cranial vertebra). 
B.O.—Basiocciput (Centrum of third cranial vertebra). S.T.—Sella Turcica. 
D.S.—Dorsum sellae (Centrum of first cranial vertebra). P.S.—Presphenoid. 
1. Cranial-First Intervertebral disc. 2. Cranial-Second intervertebral disc. 


Note elongation and flattening of (S. T.) sella turcica due to faulty devel- 
opment. (Age 5 years) 
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Plate 5, X-Ray Study Number Two 
This is an enlargement (X about 6) of plate 4 to show detail in this 
x-ray study. See also diagrammatic schema ii accompanying this plate. 


Diagrammatic Schema ii A (right).—This diagram accompanying plates 
4 and 5 shows the structure of the First Cranial Vertebral Centrum (Dor- 
sum sellae) in greater detail. The letters are identified as follows: 1.S.— 
Inferior surface. D.S.—Dorsal surface. V.S.—Ventral surface. S.S.—Su- 
perior surface. N.C.—Path of notochord. 
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the second cranial vertebra) and the presphenoid 
(hypochordal portion of second cranial vertebra). 
X-Ray study number two, plate 4, shows this 
fusion to have taken place in Case No. 913. Plate 
5 is a magnification X6 of x-ray study number 
two, plate 4. The diagrammatic schema ii, ac- 
centuates the detail of plates 4 and 5. 


Since it occupies that space which exists 
embryologically between these two structures, the 
patent canalis craniopharyngeus* in x-ray study 
number two, plates 4 and 5, Case No. 913, de- 
lineates in its course the failure of synthesis of 
the basisphenoid and the presphenoid. This study 
also shows the notochord apparently to be still 
intact as it traverses the basisphenoid (centrum 
of second cranial vertebra), the modified inter- 
vertebral disc which exists between the dorsum 
sellae and the basisphenoid, and the dorsum 
sellae (centrum of first cranial vertebra) itself. 
Discussion of these and other congenital malfor- 
mations and their significance in differential 
diagnosis will be taken up in a later article in 
this series, this present article being confined to 
discussion of normally developed structures. 


An immeasurably interesting point is the 
fact that in this x-ray study number two, Case 
No. 913, it seems possible to trace the notochordal 
path through the dorsum sellae and turning to- 
ward the sella turcica, if not actually passing into 
the turcica. 


A point which will be seen to be of signifi- 
cance when taken together later with such other 
data in the form of such known facts and of such 
new findings as shall be presented in the further 
progress of this series of articles. Diagram ii a, 
showing the detail of the dorsum, accompanies 
x-ray study number two, plates 4 and 5. 


By careful study of diagrammatic schemata 
iii and iv, the sella turcica will be seen to be a 
cavity which is formed as a modification of the 
first cranial vertebral portion of that space which 
was found’ to exist normally, in the two months 
fetus, throughout the entire length of the axiated 
skeleton’ between the notochordal sheath and the 
parachordal bow, (i.e., that part of the sclero- 
tome which, growing ventrad along the notochord, 
pushes under it and proceeds to meet its fellow of 
the opposite side in the ventral mesial sagittal 
line, and which, as I was very careful to point out, 
in the article “The Cranial Vertebrae,’”’ de-differ- 
entiates caudally from the region of the atlas and 
progressively differentiates to its fullest expect- 
ancy in a direction cephalad from that same 
region). 

From the transverse plane in which this 
progressive cephalad differentiation and progres- 
sive caudad de-differentiation begins in the for- 
mation of the body of the atlas vertebra, the 
retention of the space which exists generally 
throughout the axiated skeleton in the two months 


4. Keith, Sir Arthur: Human Embryology and Morphology. 
Ed. 5. William Wood and Company, Balt more, 1935, Pp. 1. 
And Cave, A. J. E.: Jour. Anat., 1931, Ixv, p. 364. 

5. Weaver. Ibid., p. 332. 

6. In his ‘Human Embryology and Morphology,” 
7, Sir Arthur Keith shows a series of schemata whic Poot 
fully illustrate this, although neither Keith nor any other in- 
vestigator, in so far as I know, has either observed or com- 
mented upon the fact that this peri-notochordal space (so 
named y myself) does exist as a preformed and true structure. 

7. eaver. Ibid., p. 423. 
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Diagrammatic Schema lii 


To show general plan of Peri- 
Notochordal Space: Transverse 
sagittal section. N.C. — Noto- 
chord. C.—Any vertebral cen- 
trum. I.D.—Any intervertebral 
disc. S.—Somite. 1.S.—Inter- 

segmental space. P.N.S.—Peri- 
Notochordal space. 


Arrow indicates inflow of bio- 
chemical materials (yolk colloid) 
from extra-embryonic yolk cav- 
ity, to enter space P.N.S. which 
exists throughout length of early 
axiated embryo between noto- 
chord surrounded by its self- 
generated sheath and the scle- 
rotomal portion of the segment- 
ing paraxial mesoderm. 


embryo is retained as a constant throughout the 
third cranial, second cranial, and first cranial 
vertebrae. The subsequent process of fusion of 
the ossifying hypochordal portion (presphenoid) 
with the ossifying centrum (basisphenoid) when 
it proceeds normally, cutting off the lumen of the 
craniopharyngeal duct which traverses it, event- 
ually obliterates this space in the second cranial 
vertebral formations.’ In the first cranial verte- 
bral formations, this space continues to exist 
throughout life as the cavity, the sella turcica,* 
known also as the pituitary fossa. 

In the March JourRNAL,* the folding of the 
most anterior extremity of the neural tube over 
the most anterior tip of the notochord so that, as 
it proceeded to grow, it took a position ventral to 
the latter, and in that position proceeds, in its fur- 
ther development, in a caudad direction, was re- 
viewed. In that folding process, a portion of the 
ventral surface of the neural tube, developing as 
an evagination of the neural tube, invaginates the 
cavity of the sella turcica; this evagination of the 
neural tube is called the infundibulum. The in- 
fundibulum forms the posterior, or infundibular, 
lobe of the hypophyseal organ. 


In the April JOURNAL," I sought carefully to 
make the point that the outer ends of the inter- 
segmental septa are, originally, a series of open 
“mouths” which serve as intakes for materials ex- 
isting within the colloid of the extra-embryonal 
portion of the cavity of the yolk sac; that, enter- 
ing through these “mouths,” these biochemical 
ingesta pass through the food-vascular channels 
which are the intersegmental septa, and are car- 
ried to that portion of the embryonal cavity which 
surrounds the sclerotome, and that it is the sclero- 
tomal cells which select, further fabricate and 
eventually deposit the materials which they have 
built up from the bits which they have selected 
from this biochemical offering. At this stage the 
embryo" is wholly without any other kind of 
“mouth.” 


I here make the point that at a much later 
stage the stomodeum is formed by an invagina- 
tion of ectodermal tissue. Ectodermal tissues are 
formed by modification of the cells of that same 
germinal layer, i.e., the embryonal portion of the 


8. Priority of citation claimed. 
9. Weaver. Ibid., p. 333. 
10. Weaver. Ibid., p. 377. 


11. ‘“‘Embryo’’ as in contra-distinction to the general fetal or- 
ganism of which at this stage the embryo is, as it were, but an 
“organ."’ 
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Composite Diagrammatic Schema iv 


Peri-Chordal Space in the Cranial Vertebral Formations. S.—Stomodeum. P. eo space. 
C.P.D.—Craniopharyngeal duct. P.—Anterior of Inf. lobe of nypophyes. irst 
co centrum. nd cranial centrum. hird cranial centrum. N.—Notochor a, 


G.—Most anterior portion of trabeculae O.P.B.—Parachordal bow. of third cranial 


2.—Space between 1 and 2 is 
PS, is P.N.C. of Second cranial vertebra. 
cranial vertebra. 


amnion, from which the cells one of the modifica- 
tion of which formed the intersegmental septa 
were derived. 


Whether the stomodeum be a greatly modi- 
fied pair of these intersegmental septa,* continu- 
ous by way of the opening along the anterior 
mesial sagittal line which exists between the two 
forward-going lateral halves of the hypochordal 
bow before they meet and fuse in that line, with 
the space which I have named the “peri-notochor- 
dal space” (see diagrammatic schema iii, and 
diagrammatic schema iv, and which exists be- 
tween the notochord encased within its sheath 
and the hypochordal portion of the sclerotomal 
vertebral bow, were it intact as we have just 
seen it to be throughout the cranial series; and, 
if so, which one of the most anterior three of the 


N.C. of cranial vertebra. 


PE ace between B.S. 
is P.N.C. of 


P.B.—Space between B.O. mY OP 


entire series of pairs of septa it may be will be 
discussed in a later article, together with such evi- 
dence as I shall, at that time, present for consid- 
eration. 

From the dorsal” side of the stomodeum the pitui- 
tary body" grows, as a cord of ectodermal cells, up 
towards the infundibulum to which it becomes attached. 
By the formation of the floor of the skull it is shut off 
from the mouth.* 


This cord of ectodermal cells forms a duct, 
the craniopharyngeal duct, and, if our studies 
be correct, then, when by involvement in the 


12. In the embryo this could not as yet be called dorsal. 
since the cephalic end has not as yet separated along the ventral 
surface of the embryo and, therefore, has not yet extended it- 
self. It is in truth, the most cephalad portion of the stomodeum. 

13. “Pituitary body’’ in contra-distinction to the infundi- 
portion of the hypophyseal organ. 

4. Jenkinson, J. W.: Vertebrate Embryolo Oxford Uni- 
cna Press. Humphrey Milford, London, 1 ">. 169. 
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processes of fusion of the pre- with the basi- 
sphenoid, this craniopharyngeal duct de-differen- 
tiates and becomes lost, the most cephalic por- 
tion of the cord of ectodermal cells of which it 
is the most caudad portion has become retained 
within that portion of the general perichordal 
space which at this level persists as a true struc- 
ture between the notochord encased within its 
sheath (i.e., the dorsum sellae or first centrum) 
and the corresponding portion of the hypochordal 
bow (i.e., the structures formed in the mesial 
nasal processes, (1) the nasal septum, (a) vomer, 
(b) ethmoid, (c) the intracranial crista galli, 
(d) the intracranial cribriform plate of the eth- 
moid; and (2) the premaxilla) which space, ex- 
isting embryologically as a preformed and true 
structure in all vertebrae, has been retained in 
the cranial series of vertebrae and has become 
modified in the first cranial vertebral formation 
as the cup of the sella, or pituitary fossa. 


That portion of the ectodermal “mouth” 
structure which has become so enhoused within 
the sella turcica grows and elaborates its struc- 
ture and so forms the anterior, or pituitary, lobe 
of the hypophyseal organ. So that we find within 
the sella turcica (1) highly modified medullary 
tube tissues (embryonal portion of amnion—i.e., 
outer germinal layer), and (2) highly modified 
“mouth” tissues (embryonal autochthonous me- 
sial germinal layer — human mesoderm); and 
besides these there are the following which it is in- 
tended to discuss at length in a later article on the 
hypophyseal organ: (3) subnotochordal rod tis- 
sues, which are developed from cells derived 
from embryonal portion of yolk sac (inner germ- 
inal layer); (4) notochordal tissues, which, com- 
posed of cells of the amnion, form a hollow rod 
opening into the amniotic cavity and, therefore, 
filled with the amniotic sac colloid (human phos- 
phate-dominated colloid) and projecting into that 
portion of the yolk colloid which is found within 
the embryonal area, thus gives rise to those cells 
which, under the controlling influence of the rod- 
contained amniotic dominance, and, within the 
biochemical offerings of the yolk colloid, forms 
the human, autochthonously generated mesial 
germinal layer—the human mesoderm; and (5) 
importantly, derivatives of mesodermal cells. We 
find these structures integrated into an organ the 
profound significance of which to the osteopathic 
concept perhaps now begins vaguely to material- 
ize..° | This hypophyseal organ enclosed within its 
inner capsule and surrounded by the usual neural 
tube membranes constitutes the entire contents of 
the sella turcica. 


The neural tube membranes are three in 
number—dura, arachnoid, and pia. The arach- 
noid and pia are not further pertinent to this im- 
mediate article, but the intracranial modifications 
of the dura, on the contrary, are of the greatest 
pertinence. 


Over the inner surface of the vault of the 
cranium the dura and the periosteum are fused 
as one layer. Within the middle fossa especially, 
a reseparation of these two membranes occurs. 

15. ‘‘Normal structure in normal juxtaposition means normal 
function. With especial stress on the osseous tissues.’’—State- 
ment of osteopathic concept made by Charlotte Weaver before 


the Board of Trustees during the A.O.A. convention at Cleve- 
land, July 20, 1935. 
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Diagrammatic Schema v 


To show re-differentiation of dura. Dorso-ventral sagittal. 
T.S.—Tympanum sellae. .C.—Dural Geom of pypophysts. 
—Periosteum. D.D.—De-differentiated dura. 2.—Po at which 
D.D. re-differentiates. 1, D.C., P. and hypophysis all adhere to- 
gether at this point which is opposite the apparent termination 
of the notochord. P.S.—Presphenoid. 


The two layers of which the dura is composed are, 
for the most part, so closely united that only a single 
membrane is demonstrable. The division into two 
layers, however, is evident in certain localities, par- 
ticularly in the middle fossa at the base of the skull. 
Here, on each side of the body of the sphenoid bone, 
the layers separate to form the cavernous sinus and, 
within the sella turcica, enclose the hypophysis.* * 


Diagrammatic schema v has been prepared 
to show this re-differentiation of the two layers, 
the dura and the periosteum, within the sella 
turcica. 


We have recalled how throughout the calvaria 
the dura is applied closely to the bone, that the 
two layers, the inner, dural, layer, and the outer, 
periosteal, layer, have fused and become one. 
Consider, now, that although the dura every- 
where lies closely applied to the bone, yet “‘around 
the margins of the larger foramina, over the 
projecting inequalities of the fossae and along the 
lines of the more important sutures, the attach- 
ment of the dura to the skull is particularly 
close, and at some of the points—the foramina 
and the ununited sutures—the dura is continuous 
with the periosteum covering the exterior of the 
skull.’ 17 


Perhaps this makes our point that there is 
no possibility of movement of the dura at any 
place other than at these places where, re-differ- 
entiating into its original two layers, the true 
dural or inner, of the two layers forms, in the 
instance of the sinuses, their elastic walls, and, in 
the instance of the hypophysis, its elastic ham- 
mocklike dural covering, as, also, the flexible tym- 
panum sellae. This elasticity is a physiological 
mechanism. When the normal range of the phy- 
siological mechanics of any arrangement are 
exceeded or otherwise impaired, physiology shows 
a tendency to become pathology. The pathologies 
which result from these changes of dynamics 
within the sella turcica arise directly within the 
pituitary-infundibular apparatus and, through it, 
affect those functions and structures which it 
governs. 


16. Piersol, George A.: Piersol’s Human Anatomy. Ed 


revised under the supervision of G. Carl Huber. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1930, p. 1198. 


17. Italics mine. 
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II. The Cavernous Sinus and Its Tributaries. 


The cavernous sinus ... is a paired sinus of con- 
siderable size which extends along the sides of the body 
of the sphenoid bone from the superior orbital fissure 
in front to the apex of the petrous portion of the 
temporal. It measures about 2 cm. in length and has a 
diameter of about 1 cm. and is almost quadrilateral 
in cross-section. Its external diameter does not, how- 
ever, represent the actual capacity of its lumen, since 
this is greatly reduced in size (1) by being traversed 
by numerous trabeculae from which fringe-like pro- 
longations hang freely into the blood-current, a section 
of the sinus having very much the appearance of a 
section of the corpus cavernosum penis, whence the 
name bestowed upon it by Winslow; and (2) by the 
fact that the internal carotid artery and the abducent 
(sixth) nerve traverse it, while certain other of the 
cranial nerves are imbedded in its outer wall. These 
nerves are the oculomotor, the trochlear, and the 
ophthalmic and maxillary divisions of the trigeminus, 
which lie in that order from above downward. 


Tributaries.—At the superior orbital fissure the 
cavernous sinus receives the ophthalmic vein and further 
back, occasionally the basilar vein. . . . In addition, 
it receives veins from the neighboring portions of the 
dura mater, and has connecting with it the spheno- 
parietal and the intercavernous sinuses. These latter 
are transverse sinuses which pass across between the 
two cavernous sinuses, the one (sinus intercavernosus 
anterior) passing in front of the sella turcica and the 
other (sinus intercavernosus posterior) behind that cav- 
ity, and they receive branches from the dura mater and 
the pituitary body. The two sinuses, together with the 
portion of the cavernous sinus between their termina- 
tions on each side, form what is usually termed the cir- 
cular sinus (sinus circularis). 


Besides the vessels which are truly tributaries, the 
cavernous sinus also has connected with it certain 
vessels which are emissary in function, leading blood 
away from it. The two petrosal sinuses in which it 
terminates are of this nature. In addition, veins pass 
from its under surface (1) through the foramen ovale, 
along with the mandibular division of the trigeminal 
nerve, to communicate with the pterygoid plexus; 
(2) through the fibrous tissue which closes the foramen 
lacerum; (3) through the foramen of Vesalius, when 
this exists; and (4) occasionally through the foramen 
rotundum with the maxillary division of the trigeminal 
nerve. 


Where the internal carotid enters the cavernous 
sinus at the internal orifice of the carotid canal the 
sinus projects downward around the artery in a funnel- 
shaped manner, and from it there arises a close net- 
work of veins, the carotid plexus or carotid sinus, which 
completely invests the artery throughout its course 
through the carotid canal, at the lower opening of 
which it is continued into one or two veins which open 
into the internal jugular. 


The bulk of the blood of the contents of the an- 
terior and lower portions of the skull empties into the 
cavernous sinus; that of the remaining portion—in- 
cluding the greater part of the cerebrum, the cerebel- 
lum, the pons, and the cerebral peduncles—chiefly into 
the tributaries of the transverse sinus. The two sinuses 
through the superior petrosal sinus and other venous 
channels have free anastomotic connection which effect- 
ually tends to equalize or distribute blood-pressure. 


The communication between the two cavernous 
sinuses, through the basilar plexus and the circular 
sinus, is an important portion of the mechanism by 
which the pressure of venous blood within the skull is 
equalized.” 


18. Piersol. Ibid., p. 1197. 
19. MecMurrich, J. Playfair: 


Piersol's Human Anatomy. 
Ibid., pp. 872-874. 
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Mechanical interference with the dynamics 
of the dural sinuses of the fossae will cause local 
pathologies to arise within those structures which 
traverse the sinuses, and, by way of the sinuses, 
cause pathologic changes in, or interference with, 
those structures the venous drainage of which is 
ew to or emissary of the sinuses of the 
ossae. 


III. The Internal Carotid and the Foramen 
Lacerum.—If, to the anatomical points already 
reviewed, one more study be added, then we shall 
have completed a digest of those intracranial 
structures in which a disturbance involving the 
normal structural interrelationships of the centra 
of the cranial vertebral formations can produce 
local pathologies. This one more study has to 
do with the petrosal and intracranial portions of 
the internal carotid artery and the lacerated 
foramen. 


The internal carotid is the second terminal branch 
of the common carotid, from which it arises on a level 
with the upper border of the thyroid cartilage. In the 
first or cervical portion of its course it lies more or less 
superficial to the external carotid, but, as it passes 
upward, it comes to lie behind and then postero-medial 
to that vessel, from which it is separated by the stylo- 
hyoid, digastric, and stylo-pharyngeus muscles. It 
passes almost vertically up the neck to the entrance to 
the carotid canal, resting posteriorly on the preverte- 
bral fascia covering the longus capitus. . 


In the second or petrosal portion of its course the 
internal carotid traverses the carotid canal, to whose 
direction it conforms, passing at first vertically upward 
and then bending so as to run forward and inward 
to enter the cranial cavity at the foramen lacerum. 
It then enters upon its third or intracranial portion of 
its course, ascending at first towards the posterior 
clinoid process, but soon bending forward and entering 
the outer wall of the cavernous sinus. In this it passes 
forward accompanied by the sixth nerve (abducens), 
and at the level of the anterior clinoid process bends 
upward, pierces the dura mater, and quickly divides 
into its terminal branches. 


Branches.—Throughout its cervical portion the in- 
ternal carotid” normally gives off no branches, in its 
petrosal portion, in addition to some small twigs to the 
periosteum lining the carotid canal, it gives origin to 
(1) a corticotympanic branch. In its intracranial por- 
tion, in addition to small branches to the walls of the 
cavernous sinus and the related cranial nerves, to the 
semilunar ganglion, and to the pituitary body, there 
arise (2) the anterior meningeal artery, (3) the 
ophthalmic, (4) posterior communicating, (5) anterior 
choroid arteries. And finally its terminal branches, 
(6) the middle and (7) the anterior cerebral arteries." “ 


It is not necessary here further to follow the 
internal carotid system, its possibilities of collat- 
eral supply by anastomoses, etc. Any good anat- 
omy text will furnish these necessary addenda. 


The important fact is this: all of the branches 
of the internal carotid artery except the cor- 
ticotympanic are given off after the internal car- 
otid passes through the foramen lacerum in its 
intracranial penetration. 

The foramen lacerum is a space formed be- 
tween the juxtaposed borders of the basisphenoid 
and the basiocciput and overhung by a goodly 
sized spicule from the petrous portion of the tem- 


20. Note that the carotid does not empty into the cavernous 
sinus, which is a venous channel, but, traverses it. 
21. Ibid., pp. 746, 747. 
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Plate 6 
(For explanation, see legend under Plate 7, next page) 


poral bone. If it be recalled that the second or 
petrosal portion of the internal carotid artery tra- 
verses the internal carotid canal before entering 
the cranium through the foramen lacerum, and if 
the direction and location of this canal be taken 
into consideration, the suggestion is obvious that 
these structures taken together represent the ex- 
treme modification in the cranial series of verte- 
brae of the costotransverse foramina of the cervi- 
cal series. The important point being that these 
borders are not osseously fused and are, there- 
fore, moveable if, and when, the cranial verte- 
bral centra remain or re-become moveable. 


In such plasticity of these cranial interverte- 
bral articulations inheres the possibility of artic- 
ular subluxation; such subluxation will auto- 
matically change the contours of the lacerated 
foramen. Such change of contour of the lacerated 
foramina, if sufficiently gross, will automatically 
involve the internal carotids, changing the 
lumen. If the lumen be greatly decreased, inter- 
ference with the supply of arterial blood to such 
of the intracranial tissues as are supplied solely 
or in part by the branches of the internal carotid 
artery will result. Such depletion of total or 
partial supply will result (1) in malfunction of, 
or (2) in the occurrence of pathologic organic 
changes in the tissues thus deprived, or (3) in 
both malfunction and organic pathology. 


CONCLUSIONS 


i. Disarrangements of the normal relation- 
ships of the parts of the cranial vertebral forma- 
tions which compose the plastic basicranium will 
(1) change the intrinsic mechanics’ of the special 


dural arrangements which exist normally in the 
cranial fossae as a series of physiologic dynam- 
isms which are of the greatest importance to the 
organism; (2) alter the contours of the foramen 
lacerum. 

ii. There are three chief intracranial forma- 
tions in which the expectancy of the occurrence 
of pathology either of (1) function, or of (2) 
organic structure, or of (3) both function and 
structure, as a direct result of lesioning of the 
cranial inter-central articulations is a legitimate 
expectancy. These formations are (1) the sella 
turcica and its contents, (2) the dural sinuses of 
the base; the cavernous especially and its tribu- 
taries; but, also, the petrosal and other basilar 
sinuses, and (3) the foramen lacerum and the 
petrosal and intracranial portions of the internal 
carotids. 

STATEMENT 

The remote results of local pathology arising 
as effects of cranial intervertebral lesions will be 
discussed in a forthcoming article. 


SUGGESTION 

i. Three separate series comprising at least 
500 each of dissections could be made in our 
laboratories. 


ii. The three series are as follows: 
(1) The sella turcica and its contents 


(2) The cavernous sinus and its tribu- 
taries and emissaries 


(3) The lacerated foramen and the 
(a) petrosal and (b) intracranial portions of the 
internal carotid artery. 
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Plate 7 


Enlargement (about X6) of x-ray study (Plate 6) made by Edwin C. White, Warren, Ohio, to show detail of (1) Pituitary- 
Infundibular apparatus in situ in (2) Dorsum sellae, (3) Re-differentiation of dura and periosteum to form (a) tympanum sellae, (b) 
capsule of hypophysis, and (c) periosteal lining of sella turcica; plainly to be seen, in part, as outlining a triangular white space 
beginning beneath anterior clinoid, reaching across to the infundibulum and then passing forward again to surround the anterior 
lobe of the hypophysis: the balance is not entirely visible in this print, but is fairly discernible as white space just below dark band 
described under (4) and anterior surface of dorsum sellae; (4) Posterior lobe showing very plainly a dark band passing from pos- 
terior surface of posterior lobe to anterior surface of dorsum sellae; (5) Anterior lobe hugging the fossa at point of closure of 
craniopharyngeal duct in inferior anterior area of sella turcica, (6) showing pathology of dorsum sellae destructive in nature, (7) 
The distinct outline of superior (sellar), and the upper border of the posterior (dorsum sellaer), surface of the basisphenoid, (8) the 


complete outline of the (rarefied and sppertreganee) dorsum sellae, (9) the complete and absolute separation of the two structures, 


i.e., the basisphenoid and the dorsum sellae. 
A Addenda:—Eight different x-ray studies of this case corroborate the above findings. 

iii. In each series the dissections should be viii. None but human tissues to be used, 
of structures in situ. as no other tissues are of any value in this region. 


iv. Dissection should be made of fresh 


tissues, and under physiological salt solution. ix. Each series should be subdivided as fol- 


lows: 

v. Dissections should be made under a fairly 
powerful reading glass fixed on a tripod over the 
basin in which dissection is progressing. tionships 

vi. Findings should be recorded in minutiae. y 

vii. This recording should be of three kinds: (2) 250 studies of tissue in specimens 

(1) photographic showing pathologic interrelation- 
(2) drawings ships. 


(3) descriptive text. Mayflower Hotel, Suite 839, Main and Ohio Streets. 
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Basic Pathology of Ulcerative Gastritis* 


Outve I. BonoigEs, D.O. 
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CLaRA JUDSON STILLMAN, D.O. 
Committee on Publication 
Los Angeles 


AN ARTICLE BASED ON THE TALKS AND DISCUSSIONS DURING SEVERAL YEARS’ 
MEETINGS OF THE WOMEN'S OSTEOPATHIC CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 


The classifications of digestive disorders giv- 
en in osteopathic and allopathic texts are of little 
practical use. When these divisions and subdivi- 
sions are compared and analyzed, the uselessness 
of separating conditions which show so great 
similarity becomes evident. Several gastric dis- 
orders which are simply different stages of the 
same pathological progress are discussed in some 
of the best allopathic books as distinct diseases. 

It has been found that the simplest classifica- 
tion of gastric diseases is the one which gives the 
most thorough understanding of actual patho- 
logical processes; it provides the clearest possible 
basis for discussion, and the most efficient basis 
for treatment. This principle holds true for the 
study and treatment of other types of disease; 
the less time devoted to classifications, and the 
more time devoted to a study of the actual condi- 
tions present in the body of the patient, the more 
efficient is the treatment resulting therefrom. 

In etiology, pathology and treatment, the 
diseases of the stomach related to peptic ulcers 
present marked similarities. Variations due to 
different stages of the disease are much more 
profound than are variations due to the different 
diseases as classified in ordinary textbooks of 
osteopathic or allopathic practice, though it may 
be said in praise of the osteopathic books that 
they present a simpler classification than do the 
allopathic texts. . 

ETIOLOGY 

’ Like other abnormal conditions, gastritis and 
peptic ulcers are caused by some injurious agent 
or condition. As a rule, the inflammatory reac- 
tions of injured gastric or other tissues, otherwise 
normal (including normal circulation), result in 
repair, usually with the formation of scar tissue 
at the site of the injury. 

Unlike other injuries, the inflamed gastric 
membranes and the peptic ulcers of the duode- 
num, the postoperative peptic ulcers of the jeju- 
num and the rare peptic ulcers of Meckel’s diver- 
ticulum are bathed in an acid, proteolytic fluid, 
either gastric juice or the products of the aberrant 
oxyntic cells of Meckel’s diverticulum. This acid 
fluid explains the pathological findings noted in 
the inflammations of these membranes. 

Dietetic errors probably act by causing, first, 
gastritis or duodenitis with resulting erosions; the 
latter may increase in size and develop into typ- 
ical ulcers. Dietetic errors include many factors. 
Food may be either excessive or deficient in one 
or many respects, or it may include substances 
unfit for eating. Bad habits include eating at in- 
correct intervals, or eating when the body is 
weary, emotionally disturbed or otherwise unable 

*Second of a series of articles on ‘‘Osteopathic Treatment of 
s Osteo- 


Gastrointestinal Diseases,’"’ sponsored by the Women’ 
pathic Club of Los Angeles. 


to meet digestive demands. Physical or emotional 
strain during digestion may interfere with gastro- 
intestinal function and cause varying degrees of 
inflammation of the mucous membranes of the 
stomach or the duodenum. Several drugs irritate 
the mucous membranes, and certain cases of ul- 
ceration may be attributed to their use. 

Swallowing of pus and other secretions from 
inflamed and infected membranes of the mouth, 
nose, and throat causes gastritis and inflamma- 
tions of the intestinal tract which may be of 
chronic type from the beginning. The secretion 
of acid gastric juice is increased by this irritating 
material, though the amount of acid found free 
in the gastric contents may be negligible because 
the mucopurulent material quickly absorbs the 
acid. The bacteriolytic powers of the gastric juice 
probably are thereby diminished, since the gastric 
flora in such cases includes many yeasts, moulds 
and bacteria not present in mucopurulent secre- 
tions taken directly from the nasopharyngeal 
tract of the patient. 

Conditions which disturb the innervation of 
the pylorus or the secretory glands of the 
stomach, reflexly or otherwise, may affect the 
acidity of the gastric juice, and thus cause or ex- 
acerbate ulceration of the stomach and the duo- 
denum. This condition exists in certain diseases 
of the gallbladder and in inflammation, erosion, 
or injury of the gastric mucosa. 

All of these factors seem to cause gastritis. 
Erosions of the inflamed mucosa may develop 
directly into ulcers. More probably the inflamma- 
tion and resulting scar tissue disturb the integrity 
of the blood vessels. That portion of the mucosa 
whose circulation has been impeded most often 
develops peptic ulcer. 

Gastric ulcer may follow the absorption of 
abnormal proteins into the blood stream, such as 
may occur after serious burning of the skin, frost- 
bite or similar conditions. The pathogenesis is not 
yet explained. 

EXPERIMENTAL FINDINGS 

Interference experimentally with the circula- 
tion of the blood through the gastric mucosa 
usually causes gastric ulcers and these increase in 
size and depth, often going on to perforation of 
the gastric wall. 

Peptic ulcers due to trauma alone have not 
been demonstrated experimentally. Animal ex- 
periments have shown that ulcers produced by 
direct injury to the gastric or the duodenal mu- 
cosa are repaired speedily unless some complica- 
ting factors are present. Even clinically, peptic 
ulcer due to direct trauma rarely is reported. 
Chrohn and Gerendesy have reported and cited 
several cases. Walker reported interesting find- 
ings in operated rabbits, cats and dogs. He found 
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that chronic ulcers often developed under the 
scar of the incision even though the mucosa was 
not perceptibly injured. It seems probable, from 
his reports, that the increased connective tissue 
at the site of the incision disturbed the circula- 
tion and was the chief cause of the development 
of ulcers. 


According to Schutz, ulcers of the stomach 
and duodenum are the direct result of infarction. 
This infarct may be due to any disease or 
mechanism (including prolonged vasoconstriction) 
which causes arterial occlusion. 


Reports from the Sunny Slope Laboratory of 
The A. T. Still Research Institute described the 
changes in the gastric mucosa immediately fol- 
lowing the production of vertebral lesions, and 
also the development of gastric ulcer in guinea 
pigs with lesions of the fifth or the fifth and 
sixth thoracic vertebrae. Laura Tweed and others 
have noted hyperchlorhydria, sometimes with 
erosions or ulcers of the stomach, in animals with 
upper thoracic lesions. The pathological changes 
described suggest that circulatory changes may 
be the first step in the pathogenesis of gastric 
OSTEOPATHIC REPORTS 

Members of this Club gave case reports in 
which lesions of the fifth or the fifth and sixth 
thoracic vertebrae and the related ribs apparently 
were concerned in the etiology of peptic ulcer, 
and in these cases the correction of the lesions 
was considered important in treatment. 


Muttart mentioned cervical, clavicular and 
upper thoracic lesions, acting through the vagus, 
as causes of hypermotility and hypersecretion; 
and middle thoracic lesions (sixth to tenth), 
acting by way of the sympathetics, as causes of 
hyposecretion and reduced motility. 


Meyers reported a case of gastric ulcer in a 
man 70 years of age, who had suffered gastric 
symptoms for 40 years. Diagnosis of gastric 
ulcer was indicated by x-ray plates taken at dif- 
ferent times. A definite fifth thoracic lesion was 
found. The muscles of the neck were spastic. 
Correction of these conditions was followed by 
immediate though temporary improvement, and 
later recurrence of the lesions. After a few 
weeks, corrections were permanent, and within 
a short time recovery was complete. 

Mattern quoted McLester: “There is one de- 
termining factor which is operative in every case 
—localized interference with the circulation. This 
is essential to the production and continuation of 
the typical ulcer, for without such circulatory 
disturbance and its resulting ischemia, an erosion 
or other trauma of the mucosa will, as a rule, 
promptly heal.” Mattern adds, “I believe that it 
is just this gap in the etiologic chain which the 
osteopathic lesions fill. Without it as the founda- 
tion, true ulcer rarely develops.” 


In a series of cases in the clinic of The Pacific 
College of Osteopathy, it was noted that lesions 
of the fifth or the fifth and sixth thoracic verte- 
brae were always present in patients with gastric 
ulcer, and that while many cases of stomach 
diseases were associated with other lesions or 
with no lesions at all, these were not cases of 
ulcer. 
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In many cases no other cause for the gastric 
disorder was known than the joint lesion. Of 
course it is not possible in the case of human be- 
ings to make an absolute statement as to the 
absence of other etiological factors. It was noted 
in a study of fifty consecutive cases that lesions 
of the fourth and fifth thoracic vertebrae were 
associated with gastric ulceration and hyperchlor- 
hydria, while lesions of the seventh and neighbor- 
ing thoracic vertebrae were associated with hypo- 
acidity, gastric atony, dilatation and gastroptosis. 

COMPLICATING OR PREDISPOSING FACTORS 

Many case reports have indicated the tend- 
ency to hyperacidity, gastritis, peptic ulcer and 
various vague gastric symptoms in patients who 
have undergone gallbladder operations. Collins 
called attention to the frequency with which cases 
of minute pancreatic hemorrhages may be mis- 
taken for acute indigestion. 

Neuroses often cause gastric symptoms and 
these may lead to suspicion of peptic ulcer. It is 
not known to how great an extent the disorders 
which begin as purely nervous or psychic phe- 
nomena may lead to pathological changes in the 
stomach or the duodenum. 

Forty-two cases of “nervous dyspepsia” were 
reported from the clinic of The Pacific College of 
Osteopathy. In each case structural pathology of 
the stomach was excluded by such laboratory 
tests as were in vogue at the time. Hyperchlor- 
hydria but not hypochlorhydria was mentioned 
in this report. The abnormal habits of eating and 
the restricted diets from which neurotic patients 
suffer might be expected to cause pathological 
changes in the digestive tissues, even though the 
nervous disturbances alone were essentially with- 
out structural effect. 


Developmental anomalies often are asso- 
ciated with neuroses and with achlorhydria, atony 
of the digestive muscles, circulatory inefficiency 
and tendency to digestive disorders on relatively 
slight provocation. Bondies and Burns have shown 
certain developmental relations of the digestive 
neuroses, in humans. 

Young animals born of parents with vertebral 
lesions show many developmental defects. Among 
the deformities which have been found in all 
progeny of lesioned rabbits and guinea pigs ex- 
amined at Sunny Slope, are included: achlor- 
hydria or hypochlorhydria; weakness of the gas- 
tric wall and of the gastric ligaments; atony of 
the gastric muscles. These conditions always have 
been found in the progeny of animals with upper 
lumbar lesions, usually have been found in the 
progeny of parents, human or animal, abnormal 
from any cause, and never have been found in 
the progeny of normal parents, themselves born 
of normal ancestry. 

PATHOGENESIS 

The fact that both acute and chronic gastri- 
tis frequently are characterized by erosions of 
the gastric mucosa is now well recognized. Recent 
staining methods have permitted the study of 
pathological changes of all types of gastritis, even 
in autopsy material. Gastric lesions removed by 
surgeons, fixed and stained according to modern 
technic, have added greatly to our understanding 
of gastric inflammations and their sequelae. 
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Early stages of gastric pathology have been 
reported in lesioned animals at the Sunny Slope 
Laboratory of The A. T. Still Research Institute. 
A brief account of the gastric changes reported 
may be given. 

A lesion of the fifth or sixth thoracic verte- 
bra, produced after laparotomy and during anes- 
thesia, caused uniform changes in the gastric 
mucosa. 

At first, for an almost imperceptible period 
of time, a pallor of the walls of the stomach ap- 
peared. Apparently this was due to constriction 
of the blood vessels. This pallor was followed al- 
most immediately by a reddening of the tissues 
and relaxation of the vascular muscles. Micros- 
copic sections made of the tissues at this time 
showed the vessels crowded with blood cells. The 
plasma layer which normally separates the en- 
dothelium from the central core of blood cells 
was absent. The tissues affected by the lesion, 
in which the blood cells are in direct contact with 
the endothelium of the capillaries and other ves- 
sels, showed beginning diapedesis during the first 
24 hours after lesioning. 

Sections taken through the gastric wall six 
weeks after the lesion had been produced showed 
many minute hemorrhagic areas. Some of these 
showed the brilliant red color and the well- 
formed blood cells which indicated that hemor- 
rhage had only just occurred. Others in the same 
section showed coagulation of the plasma, and 
early degenerative changes in the erythrocytes. 
Still other hemorrhagic areas showed beginning 
digestion of the cells and the clot, and beginning 
absorption or organization. Rarely erosions were 
found six weeks after lesioning, and these were 
only superficial. 

Examination of the stomach of any rabbit 
which had been lesioned four months or longer 
showed erosions of variable numbers, extent and 
severity. 

Examinations made six months or longer 
after lesioning showed, on the peritoneal surface 
of the stomach, areas of congestion and edema. 
The corresponding mucous surface showed ulcers 
of typical structure, such as are described for 
the human stomach. In these cases the gastric 
contents showed frank or occult blood. 

Sections made at any time after lesioning 
showed increased tone of the gastric muscles and 
increased free hydrochloric acid in the gastric 
juice. 

HUMAN PATHOGENESIS 


Typical cases of acute gastritis may result 
from the presence of irritants in the stomach. 
The pyloric region shows the first and most note- 
worthy changes, though the entire gastric mucosa 
is somewhat affected. The symptoms are often 
those of ulcer, including hunger pains, hyperchlor- 
hydria, pyloric spasm, hypermotility and the 
presence of gastric epithelium and of blood in the 
vomitus or the gastric contents. 


The pathological changes differ with varying 
irritants. Hyperemia, congestion, erosion and 
round-cell infiltration are fairly constant. Severe 
injury to the superficial cells follows ingestion of 
certain poisons. 
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The deeper tissues may escape recognizable 
injury, but sometimes small scar-like masses of 
connective tissue may contract around the small 
terminal blood vessels of the mucosa. The area 
whose circulation has been disturbed and in which 
the connective tissues have become thickened, 
seems to be a favored site for a later peptic ulcer. 
Probably repeated and less severe irritations have 
more serious effects than a single injury, even 
though it be very severe in quality. 

A parenchymatous type of acute gastritis is 
due to some blood-borne irritant or to marked 
changes in the circulation of the blood. The 
pathology of the stomach is much like that de- 
scribed for the gastric mucosa of animals with 
vertebral lesions at the fifth or sixth segment. 


Round-cell infiltration closely follows hyper- 
emia. Small scar-like masses of connective tis- 
sue, apparently associated with minute hemor- 
rhages, and a more generalized hyperplasia of 
connective tissue follow. The deeper gastric 
glands suffer most, and within a relatively short 
time the picture passes into that of chronic gas- 
tritis. 

Repeated or constant pathogenic agents 
cause the conditions associated with chronic gas- 
tritis. These include increasing numbers of gob- 
let cells in the mucosa, increasing hyperplasia 
of the mucosa (hypertrophic gastritis), and in- 
creasing vascularization with tortuous, thickened, 
irregular vessels. Repeated hemorrhages per 
diapedesin and increasing hyperplasia of connec- 
tive tissues, increasing lymphoid hyperplasia, and 
increasing edema of the mucous and submucous 
tissues tend to further reflex disturbances of the 
muscular layers and of gastric secretion. 


Erosions may be shallow, or may not be 
present at all, or they may develop into typical 
ulcers. When the circulation has been disturbed 
in any area, ulceration seems certain. 


PATHOLOGY OF HUMAN PEPTIC ULCER 


Peptic ulcer illustrates the application of gas- 
tric pathology to diagnosis and treatment. 

Erosions and acute ulcers may be found in 
any area of the stomach, in the first part of the 
duodenum, in Meckel’s diverticulum, or in the 
jejunum after gastroenterostomy. 

Chronic peptic ulcer usually is found near 
the pylorus on the posterior wall of the stomach, 
in the lesser curvature. In about one case in ten 
two or more ulcers are present. Duodenal ulcers 
rarely lie below the ampulla of Vater—that is, 
they occupy a site exposed to the acid gastric 
juice. 

Jejunal ulcers occur only in a few cases after 
gastroenterostomy. Their site seems to be de- 
termined by the flow of gastric juice over tissues 
whose postoperative resistance is low. 


Peptic ulcers in Meckel’s diverticulum are 
rare. Their site depends upon the presence of 
anomalous groups of oxyntic cells in the walls of 
the diverticulum. 


Typical chronic ulcers are round, deep, pen- 
etrating the mucosa and into muscularis. The 
walls are steep, and they may be sloping, rough, 
or terraced. The edges are raised, edematous 
and often overhanging. The floor is even, in- 
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durated, and occasionally interrupted by protrud- 
ing scar-like masses which are closed and healed 
blood-vessels, or blood-vessels still bleeding. 

The form of the ulcer and the abnormal 
peristaltic waves due to its presence cause the 
typical x-ray picture in gastric ulcer. 

Epithelial proliferation, edema and round- 
cell infiltration are characteristic of the thick- 
ened edge of the ulcer. Its floor shows fibrin, 
leucocytes, and necrotic tissue overlying granula- 
tion tissue in varying stages of growth and de- 
generation. Beneath and around the ulcer lie 
heavy masses of scar tissue. Blood-vessels are 
irregular, tortuous, often showing obliteration, en- 
darteritis, and thrombosis. 

Epithelial proliferation may extend into the 
neighboring scar tissue and downward into the 
mucosa. Even in ulcers apparently very old, in- 
flammatory and proliferative changes are found 
which resemble those of the acute stage. Cells 
from the ulcer often appear in the vomitus. 

It is evident that conditions such as these 
tend to delay or prevent approximation of the 
edges of the ulcer, the filling of the cavity, and 
efficient reparative processes. 

Webster discussed the pathological basis of 
the treatment of gastric ulcer, as follows: 

Gastric ulcer . . . calls for the marshalling of the 
facts of the organic structures involved; the mucosa, 
the outer coatings of the stomach, the circulatory 
mechanism involved, the fact that the gastric arteries 
are terminal, that the venous drainage is ultimately 
portal, that the lymphatics empty into the celiac glands, 
that the nervous structures concerned are the pneumo- 
gastric and sympathetic; that the remote structures in- 
volved may be lesions in the splanchnic area, either 
rib or vertebral or possibly of the occiput; that the 
soft tissues concerned include the diaphragm, the liver 
and the mesenteric supports of the stomach. 

. [There] must be a consideration of the perverted 
physiology involved with its secretory disturbances of 
hydrochloric acid and pepsin, the presence of the in- 
fecting agent that cooperates with the hydrochloric 
acid and pepsin in destruction of tissue. 

{Certain life essentials must be understood] 
particularly the nutritional, with the evidence of de- 
ficient minerals, particularly the basic minerals, the 
lack of vitamins, the deficient oxygen in the tissues, 
the excess of sodium chloride in the food intake and 
the influence of light as an organizing and protecting 
agent ... the occupatiorial, postural or breathing habits 
contributing in any degree to restricted subdiaphrag- 
matic drainage, and the element of deficient exercise 
to stimulate normal respiratory and circulatory ac- 
tivity, food that may be abrasive to the gastric mucosa 
—these constitute sketchily the fields for science to 
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Now to consider the art of osteopathy in the pres- 
ence of gastric ulcer, the bony framework structures 
must be skillfully adjusted in accordance with the defi- 
nite law of mechanism. . . . From the anatomical rela- 
tionships this adjustment must and should include verte- 
brae, ribs and occiput. The soft tissue adjustments 
have a technic peculiar to their biologic status. The 
“doming of the diaphragm” in which we demand the 
cooperation of the patient, the raising of the stomach 
and lifting it “to the left,” as detailed by Dr. Still for 
gastric disturbances; the provision for circulatory 
drainage by way of the liver, and by way of the lym- 
phatics through the application of the thoracic-vacuum- 
pump all require skill. The occupational adaptation of 
rest, the food intake adjusted to the needs, the use 
of food with an alkaline ash, that is salt free, that is 
bland, that is liquid or semi-liquid, that is given at in- 
tervals sufficiently frequent so that the hydrochloric 
acid in the stomach may be always employed night or 
day, in the digestion of food rather than in the irrita- 
tion of the mucosa also calls for art. Foci of infec- 
tion must also be eliminated as possible sources from 
which the infecting organisms may be transported to 
the area of lowered resistance in the gastric wall. 
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Don’t Miss the New York Convention 
4 
; A review course that promises to be the best ever yet held. 
A scientific exhibit that will make your eyes bulge. , 
Technic demonstrations that will make you a better osteopathic physician. 
A program of instructive work to fit every specialty. 
A commercial exhibit that will surpass any exhibit ever held before at an osteopathic convention. 
Entertainment, the type that only New York City can give. 
A vacation that you need and deserve to “wind you up” both scientifically and spiritually. 
Come! 
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CENTRAL OFFICE FINDS BETTER QUARTERS 


The Central office of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association is now housed in more 
commodious and more convenient quarters, 
at 540 N. Michigan Ave., a block north of 
the location where it has been for the past 
six years. 

Difficulties between owners of the land 
and of the building resulted, among other 
things, in a court order voiding all leases in 
the building. The new management insisted 
on occupying the space which we have held, 
and as a result of careful negotiations, we 
were able to get larger and more conveni- 
ently arranged space at a lower rental than 
would have been necessary had we moved to 
another part of the old building. 


The move had to be made on such short 
notice that some finishing touches may be 
absent in the new quarters for the next few 
weeks, but our friends are welcome any day 
at the new address—540 N. Michigan Ave. 


CONVENTIONS ALL ALIKE? 

Every man or woman who has practiced os- 
teopathy successfully has something to give to 
his profession. Each successive year finds him 
with more to give. In those two statements is 
refutation of the hoary argument of all too many 
doctors: 


“Why go to conventions every year? They 
are all alike—the same old stuff hashed over and 
over.” 

Old, old fallacy! The convention in New 
York this year is no more like the convention of 
last year than the doctor who practiced last year 
is like the same doctor who is practicing this 
year. That doctor—and he numbers in the 
thousands—has progressed; his convention paper 
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or demonstration puts into words, for the benefit 
of his fellows, the way of that progress. Each 
convention marks another milestone. To stay 
away from the national meeting of 1936 because 
it is hashing over the same stuff as was hashed in 
1928 or in 1932 is like being contented to wear 
last year’s straw hat. It means failure—or re- 
fusal—to grow with one’s fellows. 

After all, why should each convention, to be 
worth attending, be explosive with the discoveries 
of genius? Have we all learned so well the old 
lessons that we need no review? Do we think 
that progress in healing comes by leaps rather 
than by a painstaking crawl? Science does not 
progress by earth-moving discoveries alone. They 
are but the starting points. Just as important are 
the tedious years of development of theory and 
technic. Andrew Taylor Still laid down the prin- 
ciples of osteopathy. But it was far from his idea 
that he had exhausted, in that laying down, all 
the possibilities of those theories. He left that 
for those who have come after. 


The profession has had many brilliant minds 
since Still—has them today. But it is not by 
their brilliance alone that the profession is pro- 
gressing. Its backbone is the man and woman 
who advances quietly and painstakingly; who 
works out individual bits of technic; makes small 
individual discoveries; comes upon new interpre- 
tation of old facts; grows in a wealth of clinical 
wisdom by the prosaic business of unceasing 
contacts with patients. The contributions of 
these men and women are just as valuable, in the 
long look, as those of scintillating minds. 


Every convention forms a treasury of know]- 
edge, both of the brilliant and the workaday. 
This year that treasury is richer than it was last 
year, just as a good doctor is richer in wisdom 
and skill this year than he was last year. Each 
year there is more wealth to be put in—and more 
to be taken out. 


All conventions alike? Old, old fallacy. 
AD. 


GIVE CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 

The tremendous amount of time and energy 
that the New York committee has put into the 
making of this convention can be realized only 
by those who have served on convention com- 
mittees previously. These men and women in the 
discharge of their duties have written thousands 
of letters and they have written and distributed 
many more thousands of pieces of publicity ma- 
terial. They have taken time from their practices 
to do it, many of them at personal financial sacri- 
fice. The progress of their plans has been told 
in THE FoRUM and in THE JOURNAL starting as 
far back as the September, 1935, issues. On p. 535 
of the present issue is an index of stories that 
have been published about the convention and 
which appear in THE JOURNAL only. Many of 
the unusual features of this convention would 
bear repeating in this issue, but space does not 
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permit. What you want to know about the con- 
vention can be found in this or the back issues of 
THE JOURNAL by referring to the index. prep. 


HAIL THE NEW GRADUATE! 

The osteopathic ranks have been replenished 
and strengthened by the addition since the first 
of January of 418 graduates of the six approved 
colleges of osteopathy. 

While many fields of service are too crowded 
to welcome whole-heartedly their new recruits 
and to assure them of an opportunity to establish 
themselves in society in a mutually beneficial re- 
lationship, the osteopathic profession welcomes 
the alert, intelligent graduate who is well ground- 
ed in the science and art of osteopathy. 

That these students can measure up to the 
demands made upon them is evidenced by the re- 
sults before a composite board of examiners in 
one of the more progressive states. Out of a class 
of more than a hundred applicants (both allo- 
pathic and osteopathic college graduates) eight 
won a place on the honor roll, of whom five were 
osteopathic physicians. D.S. 


CAN WE LEARN FROM CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH? 

The storm of abuse which descended upon the 
head of osteopathy in the recent canard by Con- 
sumers’ Research may serve some good purpose 
if we find therein a spur to greater activity in 
educating the public concerning the scope and 
efficacy of osteopathic procedures, and marshall- 
ing that educated public in a just cause. 

Too many of us still believe that such state- 
ments are so patently false and ridiculous that 
they will do little or no harm. This feeling is 
not justified because, inasmuch as we have not 
yet informed the general public to a sufficient 
extent, the absurdities are not evident to the 
reader unacquainted with the value of osteop- 
athy. 

Two related points brought out in correspond- 
ence seem worthy of note. One member asked 
why, in our criticism of the Luttinger article, 
published in the June JOURNAL, we referred to no 
present-day champions of osteopathy in high 
places, but told only of such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt and James B. Foraker. Let us set over 
against this the statement made by a spokesman 
of Consumers’ Research: “It is our experience 
that laymen having a scientific education (and 
we are in constant contact with such people) 
take no stock in osteopathy. We cannot, there- 
fore, agree with you that a scientifically educated 
man would have commented . . . on osteopathy 
. . . favorably.” 

Circumstances have changed since the early 
days of osteopathy when statesmen, financiers, 
industrial leaders, and outstanding educators 
openly championed osteopathy. Today many well- 
educated, outstanding men and women believe 
in osteopathy. They express their belief by 
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patronizing osteopathic physicians. Some of them 
owe their lives to osteopathy. The roster of the 
clientele of osteopathic physicians would make a 
redoubtable list of intelligent men and women 
of the highest type. (In fact, the loss of this type 
of people is one of the prime reasons for the 
antipathy of old-school medicine.) 

But osteopathy is today established in the 
laws of all the states. It has its colleges and its 
hospitals. It is not making the same kind of 
fight now that it did thirty or forty years ago 
(though it is making one no less vital and deci- 
sive). 

Have we not, therefore, grown out of the habit 
of calling upon our influential friends, whether 
deeply grounded in scientific lore or not, to take 
up the gage of battle for us? Are we not thereby 
neglecting one of our most important sources of 
power and influence? 


Leading men and women are constantly giving 
of their money, their time, their influence, even 
their reputations, to advance allopathic under- 
takings. Have we been overmodest in failing 
even to secure from such people written expres- 
sions of their knowledge concerning, and their 
feeling toward, osteopathy? 

The very securing of such a collection of utter- 
ances would stimulate us in the further education 
of our most valuable friends, and it might en- 
courage us to ask of them the same type of invalu- 
able support which people of this type give to 
allopathy without stopping to think or waiting to 
be asked. 


HOMEOPATHY TELLS THE USURPER 
At the recent convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Homeopathy, its president referred to the 
American Medical Association as “a power con- 
ceived in egotism, bred in intolerance, and ma- 
tured in megalomania,” which has usurped the 
realm of medicine. He added: 


“Drug therapy, for centuries little else than 
pretense and mysticism, is today, aside from 
homeopathy, about as rational as in the days of 
the blisterers, the purgers, and the blood-letters.” 


Referring to the A.M.A. decision to withdraw 
approval of all sectarian medical colleges, he con- 
tinued: 

“A malicious ruling of the organization of the 
dominant group has placed in jeopardy the soli- 
darity of the medical profession, the very condi- 
tion it professedly was trying to achieve. For a 
century a virile minority of the profession . . . 
has asserted leadership in the espousal of all ac- 
cepted methods in vogue with the majority, but 
has refused to be bound by the prohibitory ‘thou 
shalt not’... ” 

Those interested in this aspect of medical his- 
tory will want to read “A Review of the Early 
History of the New York Homeopathic Medical 
College and Flower Hospital,” in The Journal of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy for June. 
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New York Is Ready 
Fortieth Annual Session to Convene July 19 to 24 


New York is ready for the fortieth annual conven- 
tion of the American Osteopathic Association. The 
osteopathic welcoming mat graces the magnificent 
entrance to the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel—the official 
headquarters—and the hands of fraternal fellowship are 
extended by our New York 
brothers and sisters across 
the threshhold in friendly 
greeting. As we grasp 
their hands and they lead 
us into the inner circle of 
familiar faces, that sense 
of aloneness in a hostile 
country will vanish. New 
York will lose its terrify- 
ing bigness; the imposing 
and awe-inspiring towers 
of steel and brick that is 
New York will become 
figuratively the modest 
buildings of our own 
small community, where 
we meet old friends in 
comfortable surroundings. 
We will be received affectionately and we will be made 
to feel at home. 


This will be a friendly convention. Everything about 
it promises to be friendly. In spite of its bigness—the 
biggest convention in the history of the Association— 
the local committee is trying to give to its guests a 
convention that will knit the profession closer together. 
If there ever was a time when osteopathic physicians 
should stand shoulder to shoulder, it is now. Individ- 
ual differences must be forgotten in the effort to 
strengthen and to preserve the profession. 
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George W. Riley 
Program Chairman 


In terms of strength, the osteopathic “biceps” is 
measured not only by the abilities of the individual 
physicians in their individual practices, but also by the 
power of organized osteopathy in bringing about justice 
in matters relating to osteopathic rights. This con- 
vention will make the osteopathic profession stronger 
in the full sense of the word, as every convention in the 
past has made it stronger. That is its primary function. 


With meticulous care, the New York convention 
committee, under the leadership of George W. Riley, 
has built a program around the colleges that will reveal 
to the world the accomplishments that are singularly 
osteopathic. What better qualified group of men and 
women could be chosen to give the latest and best in 
osteopathic therapeutics than those in our colleges? 
They are busy studying year after year methods of 
improving the healing art. They keep in close touch with 
advances in medical science all along the line, so that 
they may be prepared to give to our students up-to- 
date information. They promise to give to convention 
goers this year something that the individual practi- 
tioner can take home and use in his practice, something 
that will make him a better physician and a stronger 
osteopathic enthusiast. 


That the individual may understand more com- 
pletely and vividly the lectures as presented by the 
instructors in our various colleges, concrete demonstra- 
tions have been planned and elaborate scientific ex- 
hibits have been arranged for his enlightenment. These 
exhibits prove that osteopathy is not all theory. 


In looking over the program as published in THE 
JourRNAL for June, one realizes that our science is com- 


plete in every detail. We are progressing. We are keep- 
ing in step with the modern trends of healing, and along 
many lines unquestionably we are leading—breaking new 
pathways, pioneering as did our founder, Andrew Tay- 
lor Still. At this convention the pioneering spirit of 
Still will be in evidence. 
We will be shown how to 
better care for our pa- 
tients, how to. relieve 
their suffering by surer 
and quicker methods, and 
how to lengthen and 
make more _ enjoyable 
their lives. Our imagina- 
tions will be stimulated 
and our faith in osteop- 
athy will be renewed 
and strengthened. As Dr. 
Riley has said aptly, we 
will receive a_ profes- 
sional and spiritual re- 
winding. 

Strengthening our in- 
dividual professional 
prowess, however, is but half the purpose for which we 
gather at a national convention. The other half of the 
purpose is that we may strengthen our position in the 
therapeutic world. Because we believe that osteopathy has 
something that other methods of healing have not and be- 
cause we feel that our patients should not be denied 
the privilege of our ministrations, we are striving to 
hold our advantages. We are determined not to let un- 
scrupulous competitors usurp our position either by 
malicious publicity or by political manipulations of the 
legislatures. President Thorburn, when he took office 
last year, sounded the battlecry. He said: “This must 
be an aggressive year! The profession is demanding 
action along many lines! We have the fighters within 
our ranks! In the name of Andrew Taylor Still, I call 
upon every member of the profession to arise and make 
this a fighting year!” We have gone forward in that 
spirit. We have had our successes and our failures. We 
profit by our mistakes. We gather this year to map out 
again our lines of offence and attack. The battle goes on 
unceasingly. Osteopathy must be preserved. 


R. McFarlane Tilley 
Assistant Chairman 


Transportation 


Effective June 1 the eastern railroads reduced their 
one-way fares to 3 cents a mile for first-class tickets 
(sleeping and parlor cars) and 2 cents a mile for coach 
tickets. In view of this reduction, the granting of re- 
duced fares for conventions was discontinued. 

On the western lines, summer excursions fares on a 
basis approximately the same as the usual convention 
fares will apply from Arizona, Colorado, Montana, 
Wyoming, and other points west. For detailed informa- 
tion on railroad rates, see THE Forum for July. 

Motor bus transportation is, perhaps, the cheapest 
means of travel. Rates may be secured from one’s local 
bus office. 

Airplane service to New York can be secured by 
those who have limited time or do not want to leave 
their practices until the very last moment. A com- 
bination of rail and plane service offers speedy travel 
for those not living in cities on air lines. One way air- 


plane fares are equivalent to approximately rail plus 
Pullman fare, with a 10 per cent reduction on round 
trips. Rates from the principal cities and the flying 
times from these cities to New York are given in THE 
Forum for July. 
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The New Waldorf-Astoria—Park Avenue Entrance 


Convention Headquarters 


The new Waldorf-Astoria Hotel will be the official 
headquarters of the fortieth annual convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association. This 47-story struc- 
ture with its twin towers reaching to a height of 625 
feet, occupies a double block from Park to Lexington 
Avenues, between 49th and 50th Streets. The old Wal- 
dorf-Astoria had but 16 stories and was only 225 feet 
high. 

Spaciousness is one of the qualities of the new Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Its 2,000 guest rooms are unusually large. 
The great towers are designed for residential suites, some 
of them having outside garden terraces of generous pro- 
portions. 

Many of the traditional features of the old Waldorf 
are retained in the new—examples being Peacock Alley, 
the Empire Room, and the Astor Gallery. Paintings and 
other decorative details which had an especial signifi- 
cance for patrons of the old Waldorf are used in new 
and appropriate settings with excellent effect in the new 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Among the numerous features contributed to the 
new Waldorf-Astoria by modern hotel science may be 
noted: Radio, television, movietone, music reproduction, 
and public address facilities installed throughout the 
building. The air in the principal public rooms is con- 
ditioned. Room service equipment includes portable 
electric plug-in heaters and the use of dry ice. Circu- 
lating ice water is available throughout the hotel. Each 
bedroom has connections for two telephones. There is 


an autgmatic telephone and telephone typewriter system 


providing a complete network of interior communication 
in the hotel. 

Attractive arcades of smart shops are conveniently 
located within the hotel. In fact, the Waldorf-Astoria is 
a small city in itself. On the ground floor there is the 
premise leased by the Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
numerous shops, and the Savarin restaurant and soda 
fountain. 

The principal features of the first floor are the Main 
Foyer, Sert Room, Empire Room, Peacock Alley, Main 
Lobby with Registration, Information, Mail and other 
offices, Travel Bureau, North and South Lounges, East 


-Gallery, Lounge Cafe, Norse Grill, Barber Shop, Recep- 


tion Lounge, and various shops and offices. 

Much of the second floor is occupied by the upper 
part of the main rooms which begin on the first floor 
and are two floors high. Also on this floor are the main 
kitchens, various pantries, checkrooms and checkroom 
foyer, dressing booths, men’s and women’s rooms, and 
the administrative offices of the hotel corporation. 

The principal features of the third floor are the 
Grand Ballroom (where the general program of the 
A.O.A. convention will be given), Grand Ballroom Foyer 
and Grand Ballroom Entrance Hall, West Foyer, Jade 
Room, Basildon Room and Astor Gallery with its Foyer. 

The principal features of the fourth floor are the 
rooms and suites designed for private entertaining, in- 
cluding Jansen and Le Perroquet suites. 

On the eighteenth floor is the famous roof garden 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. It extends across the entire 
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front of the hotel. Some of the unusual features of this 
roof garden include a movable roof, operated by elec- 
trical machinery so that the room may be enclosed or 
made directly open to the sky at will; and the interior 
decorations, murals and silhouettes by Victor White— 
imaginative and sophisticated studies of tropical scenes. 

Physically, in every detail of its construction and 
equipment, the new Waldorf-Astoria is far in advance 
of anything of the kind hitherto attempted. At the same 
time, the management has endeavored to preserve and 
carry on the traditions and prestige associated with the 
old Waldorf-Astoria. 


Rules for Registration 


In order to avoid misunderstanding and confusion 
on the part of those who desire to attend the sessions 
of the New York convention, we call attention to several 
rules which have been enforced in the past, and in 
particular to a new one recently laid down by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of Trustees. 

That rule is to the effect that an osteopathic physi- 
cian who is not eligible to membership in the American 
Osteopathic Association may not register and attend 
the sessions, unless he shows official, written evidence 
of current membership in a divisional society of the 
A.O.A. A divisional society is a state or provincial so- 
ciety or the British Osteopathic Association. Membership 
in a local, city, county, or district society is not sufficient. 

Announcement of this rule is made now, well in 
advance of the convention, to prevent inconvenience and 
embarrassment during the rush hours incident to con- 
vention registration. NNonmembers of the A.O.A. who 
are ineligible for membership but who are members of 
their respective state associations, should provide them- 
selves with proper evidence of such membership from 
the officers of such societies before starting for New 
York. 

All osteopathic physicians who are not members of 
the A.O.A. and who desire to register will be required 
to pay not only the regular $5.00 registration fee to 
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the local committee but, in addition, another $5.00 reg- 
istration fee to the A.O.A. Those who are apparently 
eligible to membership may apply for membership at 
the registration desk, tender the $10.00 annual dues in 
advance, and register with the same privileges as mem- 
bers. If the application is later found acceptable, the 
transaction will be completed. If, after investigation, 
the application must be rejected, then $5.00 of the $10.00 
fee will be returned and $5.00 retained as the added 
registration fee mentioned above, to be charged by the 
A.O.A. of all nonmembers. 

In summary: Members of the A.O.A., their children, 
their adult guests (who are not osteopathic physicians), 
osteopathic students, commercial and scientific exhibi- 
tors, nonmembers of the A.O.A. who are eligible for 
membership, nonmembers of the A.O.A. who are not 
eligible for membership but who show written evidence 
of membership in a divisional society, employees of the 
A.O.A. and of the New York Convention Committee may 
register for the convention. 

Registration fees paid will entitle the registrant to 
a strip of tickets for admission to all social functions, 
and admission to social functions will be by proper entry 
ticket only. 

Admission to the convention proper will be by badge. 
which must be conspicuously displayed. Exhibitors, after 
registration, will be entitled to admission to social func- 
tions, but only upon payment of the established special 
admission fee. 

The registration desk located in the Silver Corridor 
on the main convention floor of the Waldorf-Astoria, will 
open on Saturday, July 18th (two days previous to the 
opening of the Convention) at 9:00 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and registration will continue until 5:00 o’clock that 
afternoon. The desk will be open the next day, Sunday, 
July 19, from 9:00 o’clock in the morning until 5:00 
o’clock in the afternoon. Monday, July 20, the registra- 
tion desk will open at 7:30 a.m. and will remain open 
until late afternoon. Similar registration hours will be 
observed Tuesday and Wednesday, and the registration 
desk will be open Thursday and Friday according to the 
amount of work to be done. 
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Official Sessions 


The following meetings are scheduled for the 
House of Delegates, and for the Board of Trustees 
and its Executive Committee. All meetings will be 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria. 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

*11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
* 2:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
* 7:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
+ 6:00 p.m.- 
Wednesday, July 22.................... 8:00 a.m.-10:00 a.m. 


(Other sessions at call of President or by decision 
of House) 


Monday, July 


uw 
ow 


What Do You Want to Know 
About the Covention? 


Stories about the New York convention began ap- 
pearing in THE JOURNAL as early as the September, 1935, 
issue. The present issue is the Convention Number, but 
instead of repeating information already given, an index 
has been made. This index refers the prospective con- 
vention goer to his files of THE JouRNAL wherein in- 
formation about transportation, hotel accommodations, 
eating places, registration costs, convention programs 
(general, sections, societies), entertainment, things to 
see in New York, etc., may be found. Osteopathic 
physicians who specialize in a particular branch of the 
healing art and those who are interested in one or more 
features of the convention can consult this index and 
refer to the issues and pages containing the information 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
1:00 p.m.- 2:00 p.m. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

2:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. 
2:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m.-10:30 p.m. 
9:00 a.m.-11:00 a.m. 

*11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

* 2:00 p.m.- 6:00 p.m. 

* 7:30 p.m.-10:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m.- 4:00 p.m. 

+ 6:00 p.m.- 

8:00 a.m.- 9:00 a.m. 


(Other sessions if necessary at the call of the 
President) 


R. C. MeCavenan, 
Executive Secretary. 


Saturday, July 16...................... 


Sunday. July 


Monday, July 


* Beginning at 11:00 a.m. Sunday, the sessions sched- 
uled for that day will be joint sessions of the House of 
Delegates and the Board of Trustees. 

+ Meeting scheduled at 6:00 p.m. Monday, is a joint 
meeting of the House of Delegates, Board of Trustees, 
Legislative Council, Society of Divisional Secretaries, and 
Unit Contact representatives to hear the report of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Relations. 


Commercial Exhibits Outstanding 


The largest number of exhibitors ever to take space 
at an osteopathic convention will be on hand to show 
their products to the profession. 


The display of new products, improvements in old 
products, and various services of interest to the physician 
will form an important part in the convention activities. 
A list of those firms who are sending representatives to 
this convention and setting up exhibits may be found on 
pp. 540-545. The personnel attending the booths in many 
instances are highly trained technicians and experts in 
their individual lines. They will be glad to answer ques- 
tions and to assist you in solving your therapeutic 
problems. 


f 
The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel management urges you 
| to make your reservations early. 


ATTENTION—UNIT CONTACT MEN! 


W. C. Chappell, Legislative Adviser in State Affairs, 
wants all of the unit contact men, who have been ap- 
pointed in the various states, to attend all sessions of 
the Legislative Council at the New York convention. 
These sessions will be in the form of luncheon meetings 
to be held on Monday, July 20; Tuesday, July 21; Thurs- 
day, July 23; and possibly Friday, July 24. 


wanted. 


American Association of 
Osteopathic Examining 
Boards. 

American College of Osteo- 
pathic Obstetricians 

American Osteopathic Golf 
Association 

American Osteopathic So- 
ciety of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology 

American Osteopathic So- 
ciety of Proctology 

Associate Program Chair- 
man 

Associated Colleges of Os- 
teopathy 

Associated Hospitals of Os- 
teopathy 

A. T. Still Osteopathic 
Foundation and Research 
Institute 

Board of Directors Ses- 
sions 

Convention Committee 
(local) 

Convention Committee 
(complete) 


Diagnostic Clinics 


Convocation on Education 
Editorials 


Entertainment 


Foot Meeting 

Fraternities 

Headquarters—Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel 

Hernia Injection Group 

Hotel Rates 

House of Delegates 
Sessions 

International Society of Os- 
teopathic Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology 

Invitation from Program 
Chairman George W. 
Riley 

Invocations by Leading 
Churchmen 

Legislative Council 


May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 493 


May, p. 435; Program, 
June, p. 493 

May, p. 436; June, pp. 482 
and 495; July, p. 536 

May, p. 435; Program, 
June, p. 490 


May, p. 435; Program, 
June, p. 494 and p. 484 
Jan. p. 252 


May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 492 

May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 493 

May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 494 


May, p. 434; June, p. 485- 
486 


Oct., p. 98 
Jan., p. 253 


Mar., p. 348; Program, 
June, p. 487 

June, p. 439 

Sept., p. 10; Jan., p. 247; 
Feb., p. 293; Mar., p. 341; 
Apr., p. 379; May, p. 430; 
July, p. 530. 

Jan., p. 253; Feb., p. 303; 
June, p. 482; July, p. 536 

Program, June, p. 494 

Programs, June, p. 495 

Dec., p. 194; July, p. 533. 


Program, June, p. 493 

Feb., p. 302 

May, p. 434; June, p. 485- 
486 

May, p. 434; Program, 
June, p. 491 


May, p. 432 


May, p. 430; June, p. 484 


Program, June, p. 493 
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Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


National Board of Exami- 
ners for Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons 

Osteopathic Women’s Na- 
tional Association 

Past Presidents’ Day 


Program, General 
Program, Sections 
Acute Diseases, Art of 
Practice and Pediatrics 
Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat 
Internists: 
Diagnostic Clinic 
Diet-Gastrointestinal 
Nervous and Mental 
Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology 
Orthopedic: 
Athletics and Acute 
Traumatic Injuries 
Foot 
Conference on the Os- 
teopathic Care of 
Athletes 
Physical Therapy 
Proctology 
Technic 
Registration, Rules for 
Scientific Exhibit 
Society of Divisional Sec- 
retaries 
Sororities 
Transportation 
Foreign Accommodations 
Vocational Guidance 
Meeting 
West Point Outing 


May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 493 


May, p. 435; Program, 
June, p. 494 

Apr., p. 386; Program, 
June, p. 486 

June, p. 485 

June, pp. 487-490 

p. 487 


p. 487 


p. 489 
p. 490 
p. 490 
May, p. 434; July, p. 534. 
Apr., p. 386; June, p. 492 
May, p. 436; Program, 
June, p. 493 
June, p. 495 
July, p. 532 
Nov., p. 148 
June, p. 493 


Feb., p. 303; June, p. 482 


Last Call for Golfers 


The New York convention golf committee, A. Bow- 
man Clark, Chairman, John E. DeTienne, George M. 
Van Riper, D. Webb Granberry, H. J. Maxfield and 
Lucius M. Bush, invite you to play as much or as little 
time as you wish on the Winged Foot course at Mamar- 
oneck. Transportation and the rental of a limited 
number of golf clubs will be arranged upon application. 
Thursday, July 23, is designated as Tournament Day. A 
gallery of players and nonplayers is invited as guests of 
osteopathic physicians. Write at once to A. Bowman 
Clark, Chairman of the Golf Committee, 77 Park Avenue, 
New York, and express your intention to be among those 
exercising their golf skill. 
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Plans for Visitors 


Plans for entertaining the wives and guests of doc- 
tors not interested in the scientific sessions have been 
made. On registering they will receive a letter and a 
strip of tickets entitling them to the various social func- 
tions of the regular convention. In addition, the follow- 
ing program has been arranged: 

Monday, July 20—A visit to the New York Clinic. 
Invitation is extended also to physicians to see the clinic. 
The trip to the clinic is scheduled to begin at 2:00 p.m. 
Refreshments will be served later. 

Tuesday, July 21-—A trip to Radio City. Five hun- 
dred tickets have been provided for this purpose. 

Wednesday, July 22—A trip to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The Museum has offered to provide 
guides for this day without charge. Busses will return 
visitors to the hotel by 12:00 noon in time for the trip 
to West Point in the afternoon. 

Thursday, July 23—-Morning: A trip to the Museum 
of Natural History or the Planetarium. Afternoon: 
Fashion show (tentative). 

Friday, July 24—Two sight-seeing trips have been 
planned, one beginning at 10:00 a.m. and the other at 
2:00 p.m. 

Arrangements have been made to take care of 
children. The hotel provides a comfortable nursery ade- 
quately supervised. 


Sight-Seeing in New York 


The shade of the venturesome Henry Hudson on 
viewing the roof tops of Manhattan in 1936 would ex- 
claim indignantly, “It isn’t so, I don’t believe it.” If 
he should slip into the observation tower of the Empire 
State Building, 1,040 feet above the fairyland which is 
Manhattan at night, a wisp of cloud at his elbow, or if 
he should stroll about the roof of the modern magician, 
Mr. Rockefeller, at Rockefeller Center not far distant, 
he would dismiss it all as a fantastic trick of an over- 
wrought imagination. And so it would seem and so it 
does seem at times even in this day of great dreams 
realized. 

New York is so large and diverse that the stranger 
(and the native for that matter) cannot have too many 
aids in the problem of getting around. The great me- 
tropolis is divided into five boroughs: Manhattan (the 
old city), The Bronx, Queens, Richmond and Brooklyn— 
yes, Brooklyn is a part of New York City—and has a 
population of 7,000,000. 

The best-known street in Father Knickerbocker’s 
town and indeed in the world, is Broadway. Broadway 
begins at the southern tip of Manhattan and traverses 


Winged Foot Golf Course. The practice putting green in the 
foreground. Tenth green. of the East Course, in the background. 
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the city in diagonal fashion until it reaches the City of 
Yonkers, sixteen miles away—just a nice afternoon 
stroll. 

The social distinction of Fifth Avenue is world-wide. 
On account of its location, this thoroughfare is of great 
assistance to the newcomer in the city. Some one has 
said that East is East and West is West, but that the 
pair will never come together. This is a fallacy, so far 
as Fifth Avenue is concerned. East and West do meet 
there. 


The streets running across the avenue from the East 
River to the Hudson River are called “East” streets on 
the east side of the avenue, and “West” streets on the 
west side of the avenue. For example, 42nd Street is 
East 42nd Street from the East River to the avenue, and 
West 42nd Street from thence to the Hudson. 


During the early part of the Dutch occupation, Wall 
Street separated the settlement from a wilderness to 
the North. Wall Street derived its name from a wooden 
wall extending from the Hudson River to the East River 
as a cattle guard and as a protection against bears, 
foxes, wolves and Indians. 


This is the tip of the area that has become the most 
important and fascinating city on earth, a city wherein 
millions of people reside on property that is worth bil- 
lions as against the four and twenty dollars worth of 
trinkets that satisfied the original owners. 


The visitor to New York, no matter how many times 
he may have been coming to this “friendly capital,” has 
the prospect of seeing new things. New York is con- 
stantly changing. This is as true of downtown New 
York so-called as it is of the East Side of the West, or 
Fifth Avenue or Broadway. 


Where Fort Amsterdam originally was built now 
stands the Custom House in Lower Manhattan. Bowling 
Green, Battery Park, and the Aquarium will be found 
unchanged to the returning traveler, but not many pieces 
of property escaped the tidal wave of change that swept 
across the nearby financial district. Towering skyscrapers 
give an appearance of theatricalism to Wall and Broad 
streets. When financial structures were piling, buildings 
in keeping were erected. Besides J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany’s well known building at 23 Wall Street, little 
remains of the street of ten vears ago save The National 
City Bank at 55 Wall Street and a few lesser known 
houses. Trinity Church and the old cemetery where 
Revolutionary heroes are buried are now hemmed in by 
mountainous monuments to business. And at the foot 
of the street from a recently installed sea ramp the 
hydroplanes of hurrying business men speed them to 
Long Island estates and during the summer to resorts 
normally hours away. 


Night view of N B C studio entrance. 
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Rockefeller Center Development, two blocks from the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 


While Wall Street and the Stock Exchange have 
received much of the nation’s attention in recent years, 
the visitor to lower Manhattan really is more inter- 
ested in the fish at the aquarium. This was formerly 
Castle Garden, famed for the millions of emigrants who 
passed through. 

Between lower Manhattan and the mid-town sec- 
tion where the visitor is certain to land on arrival, lie 
innumerable sections of great interest. This area as 
well as any, gives point to the saying that there are 
ten thousand New Yorkers depending upon the individual's 
viewpoint and personal interest. Along the lower West 
Side and the lower East Side are to be found a score 
of markets that receive food for millions. Each section 
is a world in itself. 

Of places to go and things to see nothing attracts 
more interest or stronger than the great ocean liners 
tied up at their piers for a distance of several miles. 
Next to a trip abroad, the New Yorker enjoys a bon 
voyage party. 

The East Side continues to excite the visitor's inter- 
est though not perhaps as it once did. Chinatown is 
no longer a hot-bed of vice and crime and fails to interest 


. the thrill seeker for the simple reason that there isn't 


a thrill to offer. Without a popular song to perpetuate 
it, the Bowery would have passed into oblivion years ago. 
It belongs to a bygone day. 

It is doubtful if any two points of interest in New 
York in 1936 arouse more general interest than Rocke- 
feller Center and the Empire State Building. The 
George Washington Bridge some distance to the North 
will always have its followers, the churches will always 
attract, but no matter what the visitor does in New 
York he invariably takes a turn through Rockefeller 
Center, and inspects the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s gorgeous studios (also in the Center). And don’t 
forget that the view from Al Smith’s Empire State tower 
takes in the entire surrounding country. 

The art lover takes a Fifth Avenue bus or a taxicab 
to the Metropolitan Art Museum and spends as much 
time there as possible. And so on ad infinitum. 
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DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES TO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Delegates and Alternates to National Convention 


of the American Osteopathic Association 


DELEGATES 


Percy H. Woodall 
1st Nat. Bk. Bidg. 
Birmingham 


C. R. Starks 
1459 Ogden St. 
nver 


C. A. Clark 
15 Lewis St. 
Hartford 


George F. Nason 

Delaware Ave. & 
Madison St. 

Wilmington 


Chester D. Swope 
Farragut ‘Medical, 


Bldg 
Washington 


Hunter R. Smith 
Snell Arcade 


St. Petersburg 


Stephen B. Gibbs 
933 Lincoln Road 
Miami Beach 


Frank F. Jones 
408 First National 

Bank Bldg. 
Macon 


E. P. right 
52914 St. 
Belvidere 


W. O. Medaris 

910-11 
Natl. 

Rockford 


H. Willard Brown 
58 E. Washington 
Chicago 


D. D. Waitley 
Orrington 
Evanston 


Walter S. Grow 
Consolidated 


John M. Woods 

801 Southern 
Surety Bldg. 

Des Moines 


Laura E. Miller 
Adel 


R. L. De Long 
Natl. 
Bldg. 


Wichita 


J. E. Freeland 
21 Columbia Bldg. 
Coffeyville 


William S. Childs 
Kastner Bldg. 
na 
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ALTERNATES 


John H. Newman 
1310 N. 24th St. 
Birmingham 


E. W. Murphy 
1550 Lincoln St. 
Denver 


J. T. Berry 

478 Farmington 
Ave. 

Hartford 

Jose h 


813 
Wilmington 


Ardeshir B. Irani 
409 Colorado Bidg. 
Washington 


G. Chap 
461 St. 
Jacksonville 


A. Conklin 
501-2 Olympia 
Bldg. 
Miami 


D. C. Forehand 

610 Exchange 
Bldg. 

Albany 


E. W. Reichert 
27 E. Monroe 
Chicago 


H. F. Garfield 
1st Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Danville 


W. S. Fuller 
801 N. Main 
Bloomington 


A. Fred Rose 
2010 Milwaukee 


Ave. 
Chicago 
E. Baker 


E. Jackson St. 
Brezti 


Chap 
Si. B.A. Bidg. 
Mason City 


Lonnie L. Facto 
914 W. 36th 
Des Moines 


Irwin E. Nickell 
116 S. Madison St. 
Smith Center 


V. A. Leopold 
Leopold Hospital 
Garden City 


B. L. Gleason 
523 Main St. 
Larned 
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KENTUCKY 
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MARYLAND 


» NO, DEL 
» STATE VOTE 


MASSACHUSETTS 3 8 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA 


NEVADA 


3 11 


417 


DELEGATES 


O. C. Robertson 
515 Daviess St. 
Owensboro 


Henry Tete 

1117 Maison 
Blanche Bidg. 

New Orleans 


Campbell 
St. 
Portland 


142 H 


Jones 
h St. 


Grace R. McMains 
700 Cathedral St. 
Baltimore 


Wm. T. Knowles 

56 Commonwealth 
Ave. 

Boston 


E. A. Marcoux 
Washington 
t 


Newton 


Mildred E. Greene 
56 Harris St. 
Waltham 


Claude B. Root 
420 S. Lafayette 
Greenville 


John P. Wood 
212 Ww abeek Bidg. 
Birmingham 


O. O. Snedeker 
1504 Broadway 


Detroit 
Ernest S. Powell 
924-25 New York 


Bldg. 
St. Paul 
John H. Voss 
Home Investment 
Bldg. 
Albert Lea 
(No organization) 


W. E. Bailey 
245 Frisco Bldg. 
Louis 


W. E. Hartsock 
Ballinger Bldg. 
St. Joseph 


Charles S. Kramer 
500 Bryant Bldg. 
Kansas City 


O. L._ Dickey 
Frisco Bldg. 
Joplin 

Asa Willard 


Wilma Bldg. 
Missoula 


I. D. Gartrell 
Box 84 
Clay Center 


(No organization) 
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ALTERNATES 


Nora Prather 

134 Weissinger- 
Gaulbert Apts. 

Louisville 


George F. Noel 
North St. 
Dover-Foxcroft 


G. Ladd 
156 Free St. 
Portland 


W. H. Waugaman 
33 S. Centre St. 
Cumberland 


Myron B. Barstow 
30 Huntington 


Olive B. Williams 
703 Park Bidg. 
Worcester 


Elmer Charles 

501 Pontiac Bank 
Bidg. 

Pontiac 


Beatrice N. Phillips 

821 W. Kalamazoo 
Ave. 

Kalamazoo 


E. T. Waldo 
Buchanan 


Arthur E. Allen 

1127 Metropolitan 
Bank Bidg 

Minneapolis 


MarthaG. Nortner 
1030 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis 


H. G. Swanson 
Box 143 
Kirksville 
Fred Still 
Macon 


Collin Brooke 
210 Frisco Bidg. 
St. Louis 


A. B. Crites 
512 Bryant Bldg. 
Kansas City 


F. L. Anderson 
Bldg. 
iles City 


P, Kani 
506 38 Jones St. 
Omaha 
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DIVISIONAL 
SOCIETY 


NO. DEL. 


STATE VOTE 


DELEGATES 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 1 1 Magoon 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


1 


NORTH CAROLINA1 1 


Nasaka Lodge 
Troy 


310 H. L. Chiles 
58 M 


ain St. 
Orange 


O. M. Walker 
329 Belleville Ave. 
Bloomfield 


Jas. E. Chastney 
40 Passaic St. 
Hackensack 


313 M. L. Elwell 
65 


Broad St. 
Rochester 


R. Miller 
. Dominick 


Allen S. Prescott 
316 S. Warren St. 
Syracuse 


T. T. Spence 
401 Masonic Tple. 
Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA 1 1 Georg'na Pfeiffer 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RHODE ISLAND 


415 


25 


116% Broadway 
Fargo 


Gertrud Helmecke 

3010 Woodburn 
Ave. 

Walnut Hills, Cin. 

M. A. Prudden 

205 Union Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Fostoria 

James O. Watson 

40 S. Third 

Columbus 

D. V. Hampton 


2010 E. 102nd St. 
Cleveland 


A. G. Reed 
212 Pythian Bldg. 
Tulsa 


R. B. Beyer 
Checotah 


1 1 Margaret Ingle 


Sacajawea Annex 
La Grande, Ore. 


415 Paul T. Lloyd 


48th & Spruce Sts. 
Philadelphia 


H. C. Orth 

28 N. Main St. 
Lewistown 

C. Haddon Soden 
12 S. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 
F Baker 


Orange St. 
Lancaster 


1 2 F. W. Wetmore 


68 Cottage St. 
Pawtucket 


SOUTH CAROLINA 1 1 Edward W. Pratt 
222 Kin 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


St. 
Charleston 


1 1 Charles L. 
Timmons 

402 Capitol Bldg. 

Aberdeen 


DELEGATES AND ALTERNATES 


ALTERNATES 


R. Steady 
Congress St. 
Portsmouth 


Gordon P. Losee 
431 South Ave., W. 
Westfield 


Wm. C. Bugbee 
17 


Montelair 


W. Bailey 
tis Union St. 
Schenectady 


T. T. Bassett 
210 E. Fayette St. 
Syracuse 


Edward T. White 

1103 First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Charlotte 


Ruby 
6-8 S. Plum St. 
Troy 


H. L. Benedict 
304 Putnam St. 
Marietta 


E. H. Westfall 
1st Natl. Bk. Bldg. 
Findlay 


R. A. 
3146 
Cleveland 


D. Heasley 
206-7 Pythian Bid. 
Tulsa 


A. F. Rowson 

720 Commerce 
Bldg. 

Okmulgee 


Geo. Rothmeyer 
1245 New Pa. R.R 
Suburban Sta. 

Philadelphia 


H. W. Sterrett 
1526 N. 16th St. 
Philadelphia 


C. Paul Snyder 
1721 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 


Ruth E. Tinley 
Wakeling 
Philadelphia 


Hazel Axtell 
517 Angell St. 
Providence 


Nancy A. Hozelton 
1711 Gervais St. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Cc. S. Betts 

Box 205 


Huron 
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DIVISIONAL 
SOCIETY 


TENNESSEE 
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UTAH 


VERMONT 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 
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HAWAII 


NO. DEL. 
STATE VOTE 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


ALBERTA 


BRITISH 


MANITOBA 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


NOVA SCOTIA 


ONTARIO 


QUEBEC 


SASKATCHEWAN 


B.O.A, 


1 


DELEGATES 


Y. Yowell 
Hamilton Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

Chattanooga 


Phil R. Russell 

602 Floyd J. 
Holmes Bldg. 

Fort Worth 


Louis H. Logan 


435-37 Wilson Bld. 
Dallas 


B. W. Clayton 
401 Boston Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 


a. K. Sherburne, 

r. 

Mead Bldg. 

Rutland 

E. H. Shackleford 

504-11 Methodist 
Bidg. 

Richmond 

M. Pugh 


Hoyt Ave. 
Everett 


Guy E. Morris 
Bank 
. 
C. Hitchcock 
fio First Wiscon- 
sin Natl. Bk. 
Bidg. 
Milwaukee 
J. J. McCormack 


720 New York Ave. 
Sheboygan 


(No organization) 


organization) 


organization) 


o organization) 


(No organization) 


(No organization) 


Mary L. Heist 
144 King St., W. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


W. P. Currie 
609 Medical Arts 


Bldg. 
Montreal 
Anna E. Northup 


922 Main St., N. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


. G. Semple 
64 Brook St. 
London, W. 1 


Ray Russell 

Grosvenor House 

Park Lane, Lon- 
don, W.1, 


ALTERNATES 


Geo. A. Bradfute 
1402 General Bldg. 
Knoxville 


Thomas Ray 
1218 Fair 
Fort Worth 


Maud P. Callison 
517 Templeton 


Bldg. 
Salt Lake City 
R. Kenneth Dunn 


67 Main St. 
Brattleboro 


B. D. Turman 
Methodist 


g. 
Richmond 


Walla Walla 


Robert B. Thomas 

Bank 

Huntington 

W. B. 

324 E. 
ve. 

Milwaukee 


Truax 
Wisconsin 


J. R. Jackson 


Milwaukee 


Norman A. Bur- 


bidge 
212 Norfolk St. 
Guelph, Ont. 


F. G. Marshall 

923 Medical Arts 
Bldg. 

Montreal 


Doris M. Tanner 

405 Sterling Trust 
Bldg. 

Regina, Sask. 


Stanley Ratcliffe 
32 Victoria Ave. 
Harrogate 


Charles H. Buck 
291 Western Bank 
Sheffield 


* Person named is ineligible because not a member of A.O.A. 
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Exhibitors at the Fortieth Annual A.O.A. Convention 
New York—July 20-24 


The following is an incomplete list of exhibitors who 
have taken space at the Convention. The firm names are 
arranged alphabetically to facilitate reference. 

The exhibits will be open from 8:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. 
each day, until Friday when the closing hour will be at 
noon. There are trained attendants at each booth who 
have specialized in the technical details and therapeutic 
value of their firm’s products. They will be glad to explain 
the merits of the products on display. This exposition 
will be interesting and instructive and is arranged con- 
veniently. C. N. CLARK, D.O. 

Business Manager. 


ADLANCO X-RAY CORPORATION, 54 Lafayette St., New 
York City. Booth 311. 


THE ALKALOL COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. Booth 408. 


The Alkalol Company produces two original formulae and 
presents them under the names—Alkalol and Irrigol. Both prep- 
arations coincide with osteopathic theory and are indicated in the 
treatment of irritated and inflamed mucous membrane. Mildly 
stimulating, nonirritating and endosmotic in action. 


Irrigol is indicated for vaginal and colonic irrigations. Ex- 
hibitors since 1904 


AMERICAN CEREAL COFFEE CQO., 315-19 W. Chicago Ave., 
Chicago. Booth 407. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Booth 203 


The Association will be ileal by Miss Caroline Wells 
of the Central office, who will gladly give information about Asso- 
ciation service and literature. 


ARLINGTON CHEMICAL CO., Yonkers, New York. 
Booth 513. 
The Arlington Chemical Compeny will show their regular 


line of liens and proteins, also their full line of pharmaceutical 
specialties, including bacillus acidophilus preparations. 
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THE A. S. ALOE COMPANY, =. Louls, Mo., and SHARP & 
SMITH, Chicago. Booths 509 and 5 


These companies will show a iis line of articles for the 
use of osteopathic physicians and for use in hospitals. The Aloe 
Short-Wave Diatherm and the Elliott Treatment Regulator will 
be featured items in this oom: as will also all specialty instru- 
ments designed by Drs. Rudd La Rue, Deason, Muncie and 
others. Rustless Steel inetremants will be featured at as al 
discount. H. M. Aloe and Lewis Frazin will, as usual, in 
attendance to render every possible help and service. 


BARD-PARKER COMPANY, Inc., Danbury, Conn. Booth 300. 


Among the Bard-Parker products to be exhibited will be the 
new Rib-Back surgical blade incorporating new standards of 
sharpness, rigidity, and strength. Also will be shown a com- 
plete line of stainless steel scissors with renewable edges which 
require no resharpening, Lahey lock forceps, and a complete 
of sterilization for surgical instruments 
with B-P Germicide. 


A. BARNES CO., 


Chrysler Bidg., 
Booth 700 


New York City. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD COMPANY, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Booth 124. 


The Battle Creek Food Company will again exhibit its line 
of special purpose foods which have attained such wide use 
among those who need to make certain adjustments in the diet. 
There will be a large assortment of foods for diabetic cases — a 
variety of nondrug laxatives—and several interesting items for 
changing the intestinal flora. A new food, Soy Acidophilus Milk, 
will be served. 


W. A. BAUM CO., 460 W. 34th St., New York City. 
Booth 102. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. Booth 310. 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., will show their complete line of 
syringes, needles, thermometers, diagnostic instruments, Ace 
Bandages, and Ace Adherent. Visiting osteopathic physicians 
may secure copies of the new Ace Professional and Ace Athletic 
Manuals. The use of Ace Adherent in applying a new method 
of skin traction in fractures will be demonstrated. The new B-D 
— Change Stethoscope and several new types of hypodermic 


syringes and needles will be on display. 
‘ Room 105 \ 
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ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc., New Haven, Conn. Beeth 326. F. A. DAVIS CO., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia. Booth 14. 
Bischoff specialties have for more than a generation held an 

enviable position. They are useful from the beginning to the R. B. DAVIS SALES COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. Booth 131, 


very end of life. 

Many children are now living because of the prompt and safe 
action of ALPHA-LOBELIN at birth where the need of a respira- 
tory stimulant was so urgent. 

Numerous aged patients are able, without narcotics, to sleep 
through the night without disturbance from cough because of 
the soothing action of DIATUSSIN. 

Others of our specialties are equally valuable throughout the 
span of life. 


THE BISODOL CO., New Haven, Conn. Booth 1. 


BiSoDoL is an unusually palatable form of alkaline medica- 
tion. It is a balanced combination of alkalies which can be de- 
pended upon to safely meet the needs of alkaline medication. It 
is an effective agent not only in combating the more pronounced 
conditions of acidosis and hyperacidity, but for replenishing the 
depleted alkali reserve. 

Our representative will gladly supply you with samples. 


BLAIR AND CURTIS, Inc., New York City. Booth 114. 


Blair & Curtis, Inc., will present the new Cinquarsen-Powdex 
Method (Powdex Insufflator and Cartridges) for Trichomonas 
Vaginalis Vaginitis, now improved so that even apparently hope- 
less cases of obstinate recurrence are permanently cured. 

Our representative will explain the three Methods of Choice 
in Conception-Control:—‘‘Velvet Finish'’ Ramses Diaphram with 
Gelakta Jelly; Gelaquin for use alone; and also the ‘‘VG"' Pow- 
der Method, the most significant advance in Conception-Control in 
recent years. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., 
Booth 331. 


Sal Hepatica—an effervescent saline combination similar to 
the natural ‘‘saline waters’’ of celebrated European Spas—has 
for many years been preferred by osteopathic physicians. In 
addition to its laxative action, Sal Hepatica definitely assists 
the body in maintaining its proper alkalinity. 

Mum—a cream deodorant for all body odors is the favorite 
of professional people because it deodorizes perfectly without 
impairing the normal functions of perspiration. The Bristol- 
Myers representative will be looking forward to renewing old 
acquaintances and making new ones. 


75 West St., New York City. 


BURDICK CORP., Milton, Wis. Booth 701. 


The Burdick Corporation will show in Booth No. 701 a com- 
plete line of Physical Therapy Equipment. 

A feature of especial interest will be the new Triplex Short 
Wave Diathermy. This new unit has three separate circuits: 
one at 25 meters for electromagnetic cable operation, one at 15 
meters for condenser pad applications, and one at 65 meters for 
electrosurgery and long wave diathermy application. 

Mr. Charles Hanson will be in charge of the Burdick exhibit. 


CAMERON SURGICAL SPECIALTY CO., Chicago. Booth 115. 


The Cameron Surgical Specialty Company is showing the 
very latest developments in electrically ue diagnostic instru- 
ments. Be sure to see the new diagnostic sets for. your Boston 
Bag in a wide variety of prices. ur representative will also 
explain how it is possible for you to exchange your present 
Cameron instruments for late models. Be sure and see the 
Heartometer. The new method of cardiac diagnosis. 


CLAY-ADAMS CU., 25 E. 26th st.. New York, N. Y. 
in Scientific Exhibit. 


The Clay-Adams Company will exhibit as previously, teach- 
ing and demonstrating material, such as Models, Charts, Speci 
mens, Skeletons, etc. 1 members and their guests are invited 
to visit this display, located with the Scientific Exhibits. 


Bovth 


CUMPREX OSCILLATOR CORP., 
York City. Booth 117. 


450 Whitlock Ave., New 


COOPERATIVE OSTEOPATHIC BOOK STORE, 540 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Booth 320. 


This booth conducted by two osteopathic students will sell 
a selected group of the newer osteopathic books. Sales will 
benefit both authors and student salesmen. 


COWARD SHOE CO., 270 Greenwich St., New York City. 
Booth 505. 


CROOKES LABORATORIES, New York City. Booth 313. 


Featuring Crookes medicinal colloids and pharmaceutical spe- 
claities which are recognized by the osteopathic profession as 
standards in this type of therapy. Among these products are: 
Crookes Collosol Argentum, a colloidal silver, 

Crookes Collosol Iodine, a colloidal iodine compound which 
causes no iodism, 

Crookes Collosol Sulphur, for use 
arthritis, 

Crookes Sodium Morrhuate for the 
veins, hydrocele and varicocele. 

Also, a complete line of Crookes high potency Vitamin prod- 


in the treatment of 


injection of varicose 


ucts 
, 


We will show motion pictures of Brownian Movement, Col- 
loidal solutions, and Halibut Liver Oil production. 


The food essentials richly supplied by Cocomalt are: Iron 
for red blood and strength; proteins for solid flesh and muscle: 
carbohydrates for energy and weight. omalt is recommended 
for expectant and nursing mothers, undernourished children, 
people who are run-down, tired from overwork, weakened by 
sickness or an operation. Taken hot before retiring, Cocomalt 
helps promote sound restful seep. Because of its high nutri- 
tional values and ease of digestibility, cocomalt helps many awake 
with renewed strength and energy. 


DAYTOL COMPANY, P.O. Box 47, Dayton, Ohio. Booth 306. 


The Daytol Company will again present its claims of being 
the only high-powered germicide with an electric charge, cata- 
phoresis action, yy | analgesic action, and an anomaly 
of netng germicidal yet nontoxic. A reprint of an article setting 
“es : ese claims and samples will be furnished to registering 
physicians. 


DAYTON 


LABORATORIES, Inc., 
See p. 545. 


Dayton, Ohlo. Beoth 11. 


WALKER T. DICKERSON, Columbus, Ohio. Booths 303 
and 304. 


Our Archlock (wedge-balanced) shoe is designed specifically 
to assist the physician in restoring and pga | a normal 
relation of the bones in the foot in acute cases requiring straight 
line innerborder lasts for correction. he small wedge effect 
aids the pronated heel to support the weight of the body and 
the patented No. 1,981,101 flange or ‘‘cookie’’ gently supporting 
the inner arch of the foot. Archlock (wedge-balanced) shoes 
are a boon to huppiness and comfort for all who wear them. 
Thousands of women so testify. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
York City. Booth 327. 


Semtgtioginane. now in its forty-third year, is employed by 
physicians of all schools the world over in the treatment of in- 
flammatory and congestive conditions. There is only one way in 
which an ethical product can attain this distinction, and that Is 
through merit. 


MANUFACTURING CO., New 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. Booth 325. 


The DeVilbiss Company, manufacturers of medicinal atomiz- 
ers will have a complete line of atomizers and vaporizers for 
both home and professional use on display. A prominent feature 
of the DeVilbiss exhibit will be the recently developed DeVilbiss 
Nasal Guard, which prevents any excess pressure in the nasal 
paceeans ne | prescribed self-treatment. Mr. F. L. Graham will 

in charge of the display of medicinal atomizers. 


THE DIONOL COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. Booth 318. 


Before attending your meeting, call at our booth for a data 
ad and interesting case record form for osteopathic physicians. 
his is a courtesy service. 


THE DOAK COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. Beoth 122. 

Sulfur Diasporal (Clinically applied since 1927) for the treat 
ment of chronic arthritis is of paramount interest to every 
osteopathic physician. Be sure and visit our booth and obtain 
complete reprints from the following publications: Journal of 
Bone and Joint Surgery: ‘‘The Use of Colloidal Sulphur in the 
Treatment of Arthritis’’ by Thomas F. Wheeldon and Rolland J 
Main. Southern Medical Journal: *“The Treatment of Arthritis 
with Colloidal Sulfur’’ by S. C. Woldenberg. Medical Bulletin o/ 
the Veterans’ Administration: ‘Sulfur in the Treatment 
of Arthritis’’ by S. C. Woldenberg. Medical Annals of the Dis 
trict of Columbia: ‘‘Sulfur and Cystine in Relation to Arthritis’ 
by M. X. Sullivan. 


DUKE LABORATORIES, Long Island City, N. Y. Booth 100. 
Golfers and visiting ladies may receive at the Duke Labora- 
tories’ booth a supply of Nivea Creme, Nivea Skin Oil and super- 
fatted Basis Soap for their cosmetic needs. Also, while attending 
the convention, golfers can obtain a supply of the Mediplast 
compress. The new elastic adhesive bandage, Elastoplast, will be 
demonstrated and its many office and hospital uses explained. 


THE ELECTRICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Warren. 
Pa. Booth 116. 


The new combination Thermatent, Hammond Lymph Pump. 
and Tractotherm which embodies three important osteopathic 
principles will be exhibited and demonstrated at our booth and 
at a “‘fever’’ forum during the convention. 

The Thermatent is the answer to a practical solution of low 
cost, ‘friendly fever’’ equipment and a zipper tent makes it 
convenient for spinal manipulation during fever treatment. The 
Hammond Lymph Pump has n thoroughly tested by research 
work over a period of years and its efficacy with or without fever 
has been definitely established. The Tractotherm is a practical 
and modern solution of traction therapy. These three important 


principles of osteopathy heretofore have not been available in 
any apparatus. 
exhibit. 


Dr, Herman A. Loose will be in charge of our 
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ELECTRO-THERAPY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 1128 
Venice Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Booths 506 and 507. 


The Electro-Therapy Products Corporation invites you to 
visit their booth and learn how you can obtain a generous 30-day 
sample of ultraviolet energy as developed by the new, flexible, 
efficient Cold-Quartz ultraviolet generators. A_repre- 
sentative in charge will demonstrate wh per cent of the New 
York physicians who ‘‘sampled’’ Cold-Quartz last year are now 
using it regularly in their practice. 


THE ENDOCRINE FOOD COMPANY, Union City, N. J. 
Booth 127, 


The Endocrine Food Company specializes entirely in the 
epee and manufacture of gland products for the osteo- 
pathic profession. The gland substances used in their prepara- 
tions are produced from fresh gland, only, dehydrated at body 
temperature, and dessicated and manufactured into tablet form 
under the most exacting conditions. The formulae are carefully 

repared and constitute a balanced gland food. These Endocrine 
‘oods are of purely animal origin—no drug adjuvants are con- 
tained in them. The company will be glad to send full informa- 
tion on request or better yet, stop at Booth 127 and make the 
ucquaintance of Its representative. 


THE ENOCHS MANUFACTURING CQO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Booth 302. 


The Enochs Bpnutectaring Co. will display the latest crea- 
tlons in physicians’ office equipment. They will have in attend- 
unce an —— in arrangement and decoration of modern offices. 
A visit to their booth will prove interesting and worth-while. 


THE FARNSWORTH LABORATORIES, 159 North State 
St.. Chicago, and the BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY, 5 North 
State St., Chicago. Booth 16. 


If vou are interested in the treatment of chronic diseases, 
uv the latest developments in ambulant methods, a visit to the 
booth will pay you handsome dividends. Colloidal solutions for 
the nonsurgical treatment of hernia—ambulant treatment of 
rectal diseases—intravenous treatment of cancer—an oral prepa- 
ration of value in diabetes—a new method of reducing = 
blood pressure and other highly interesting items will 
displayed. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, Office of State 
Director, New York City. Booth unassigned. 


THE FERMENT CO., 640 West 215th St., New York City. 
Booth 503. 


This company will show various preparations of acidophilus 
bacilli and explain the standard methods of their use in cor- 
recting intestinal putrefaction. 


FIELD AND FLINT CO., 43 Enterprise St., Brockton, Mass. 
Booth 328. 


Foot-Joy Shoes, ‘‘The Shoe That's Different,’’ will be dils- 
played. 


THE H. G. FISCHER & COMPANY, Chicago. Booths 105 
and 106. 


The H. G. Fischer & Comoeny exhibit will feature several 
new units of apparatus—shockproof x-ray equipment; a new cab- 
inet, with short wave; cabinet models short wave apparatus that 
affords use of cuff, pad, and orificial electrodes, also the induc- 
tion cable. In addition, there will be a line of x-ray and electro- 
therapeutic units, offering physicians, hospitals, clinics oppor- 
tunity to select whatever type of apparatus best suits their needs. 
Every physician is invited to visit our booth. 


C, B. FLEET CO., Lynchburg, Va. Booth 126. 


Phospho-Soda (Fleet), a buffer saline eliminant, is widely 
used to rid the body of toxic waste material. The action is mild, 
yet rapid and thorough. It is suggested in disorders of the liver 
und gallbladder, assisting these organs in their function. The 
use of this medication in gallbladder drainage is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. 


DR. F. H. GAUTSCHI, Van Nuys, Calif. Booth 309. 


The Gautschi Colonic Irrigators are designed and patented 
to help us D. O.’s to practice what the founder of our system 
of therapy taught, namely, ‘‘My sons, be an engineer and not 
just an engine wiper." 

The Autonomic technic will only work by using the body 
as a machine instead of using a machine on the body. Ol 
inhibited impulses are re-established and new reserve impulses 
are put in motion. This corrects pathological physiology of all 
the tissues of the body and takes care of the colon better than 
any other method in use. 

The equipment is designed to be installed in any office and 
the cost of installation is less than that of any other system or 
method offered to the doctor. 

The new metal table is the last word in efficiency and appear- 
ance. Prospective buyers will have the opportunity at the con- 
vention to take the treatment and check up on my claims. 


GERBER PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Fremont, Mich. 
Booth 502. 


Gerber’s Strained Foods for infant Seeding and s diets 
will be on display. There will be charts and il 
Shaker-cooker method of processing. 


Gerber’s have two types of literature, some for distribution 


lustrations of the 
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to patients and some for gesteastonel use only. Samples of the 
foods and the literature for examination, will be sent to regis- 
trants at the booth. 


GID LABORATORIES, Chicago. Booths 404 and 405. 


Gid Granules, a dietetic deficiency food, useful as a detox- 
ieating adjuvant therapy in toxemias of the intestinal tract will 
be displayed and samples offered. 

Sharing the booth is Williams & Company who will show 
oor closure by injection with movie reel and anatomica! 
charts. 

The Canton Hygiene Clinic will display CLAR-TET—a sinus 
and nasal passage treatment, together with an Improved Instru 
ment for nasal examination. 


THE HAGER COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. Booth 12. 


The Hager Company, manufacturers and distributors of 
pharmaceutical specialties, will be represented again by Mr. 
J. L. Midgley, who will be glad to meet his many osteopathic 
friends and explain the company's products. 


HAROLD SURGICAL CORPORATION, 204-68 E. 23rd St., 
New York City. Booths 109 and 110. 


LABORATORIES, Glendale, Calif, Beoths 516 
an 


Among a long list of high-grade endocrine products which 
the firm makes available to the profession, will be found Adreno- 
Spermin, the endocrine tonic formula for asthenic, hypoadrenic 
conditions; Menocrine, a near-specific in the treatment of men- 
strual disorders; Chalomen, containing the luteinizing hormone 
of the antepituitary, for use in menorrhagia; Anabolin, the 
standardized hepatic product for the treatment of functional 
pe eh pp Anabolin has recently been improved by a reduction 
of total solids from above 5 per cent to below 2 r cent. The 
solution is also water-white, crystal-clear, and the product is 
entirely protein- and histamine-free. Another product which will 
be featured is Endothyrin, the triple-U. S. P.-strength thyroid 
product. Endothyrin, in addition to being the most potent thy- 
roid product available, is a less toxic than heretofore 
was possible. Full information and literature on these and other 
Harrower products will be available at the booth. 


DR. GEORGE T. HAYMAN, Doylestown, Pa. Booth unas- 
signed. 


Our new improved Taplin table must be seen to be fully ap- 
preciated. On the platform is our No. 1A table upholstered with 
sponge rubber, giving more comfort and greater durability. Our 
stools and pillows fill an important role. The colonic outfit dis- 
played is all ready with the addition of Norwood applicators 
which we highly recommend and have for sale, for giving Elliott 
treatments. This is a great adjunct to your office equipment and 
will soon pay for itself. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Booth 323. 


H. J. Heinz Company invites you to visit their display of 
Tomato Juice, Breakfast Cereals, and Strained Foods, especially 
prepared for infant and convalescent feeding. 

Register for the second edition of their Nutritional Charts. 
This revised edition, published in December, 1935, contains along 
with the vitamin, mineral and food composition charts, new sec- 
tions on daily requirements and food allergy. 


HIGH TENSION CORPORATION, New York City. Booth 518. 


The High Tension Corporation will exhibit their well-known 
line of Short Wave, Medical and Surgical Diathermy equipment. 
and also the H.T.C. Vapotherm for the treatment of controlled 
aseptic fever. The last named subject is creating a great deal of 
favorable comment among osteopathic physicians. The Model 
RF-1 Portable Short Wave Unit at $195.00 will be a salient 
feature at their exhibit. 


HOLLAND-RANTOS COMPANY, Ine., New York City. 


Booth 125. 


Rantosilk garments and sheeting of the new lightweight 
fabric will be displayed, as well as the Koromex line of contra- 
ceptive specialties and the Powdex Vaginal Insufflator and cart- 
ridges for the treatment of trichomonas vaginitis. Doctors are 
invited to call for complimentary pouch of waterproof Surgitex. 

The following still film will be shown in the exhibitors’ pro- 
jection room: ‘‘Modern Scientific Contraceptive Technique.’’ It 
shows the use of the Koromex Method (H-R Koromex Diaphragm 
plus Koromex Jelly). Also the motion picture, ‘‘The Treatment 
of Trichomonas Vaginitis Vaginalis with Cinquarsen"’ will 
shown. It demonstrates the technique used in the treatment of 
a large series of obstinate cases at a New York hospital. 


HONSAKER, DR. C. COY, 131 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth 406. 


Again we have the pleasure of presenting to the osteopathic 
profession the latest methods in Hydrotherapy, as embodied in 
the Honsaker Colonic Lavagatory. for cleansing and treating the 
cavities of the body, and the Honsaker Hydro-Eneciator for in- 
ducing fever. This machine induces fever, controls fever and 
distributes fever safely. Sublingual, axillary and rectal tempera- 
tures remain uniform. 


MALTED MILK CORPORATION, Racine Wis. 


Horlick's Malted Milk Corporation will explain the special 
uses of Horlick’s Malted Milk, natural and chocolate flavors, as 
a food of remarkably nutritive and digestible qualities, both in 
sickness and in health. Samples of Horlick’s Malted Milk Tab- 
lets will be distributed as a reminder of their usefulness as a 

yw —— in the liquid diet, and as a beneficial confection 
or ren. 
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HUXLEY LABORATORIES, 175 Varick St., New York City. 
Booth 13. 


INTHOL COMPANY, Inc., 79 East 130th St., New York City. 
Booth 330. 


THE KALAK WATER CO., New York City. Booth 107. 


The Kalak Water Co. invites pevelinas to visit the booth 
and Ree how delicious and refreshing Kalak is when properly 
served. 

What is Kalak Water? Kalak Water is a solution of salts, 
the amounts of which per unit volume resemble the constitution 
of blood-serum. The earthly substances—calcium, magnesium 
and sodium—occur typically in blood as the  bicarbonates 
Ca(HCoO:;),; Mg (HCOs),; NaHCO;s. No water available to the 
physician has this composition. Kalak is made from distilled 
water, into which each of these ingredients has been dissolved on 
charging with carbon dioxide at definite pressure. There is 
present in blood some potassium and some phosphate, the pro- 
portion of these ingredients in Kalak approximates the quanti- 
tative needs of the body. For instance, the phosphorous-calcium 
ratio is practically that which is normal for the body, a slight 
excess of calcium being used to overcome that lost in the ali- 
mentary tract. 


GEO, E. KEITH CO., Campello, Brockton, Mass. Booth 504. 


Walk-Over will exhibit “‘shoes for the occasion,’’ comprizing 
models for doctor’s prescription, common sense models for occa- 
sional wear. These famous shoes, built with the Main Spring 
Arch 3-point balance feature, deserve a thorough investigation by 
every member of the profession interested in foot work. A new 
motion picture on the subject of ‘‘shoes for the occasion’’ will be 
shown for the first time publicly, in connection with the Walk- 
Over exhibit. Doctors are invited to visit booth 504 for informa- 
tion about proper shoes for prescription. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. Beoth 511. 


Doctors are invited to visit the Kellogg booth for a cup of 
refreshing Kaffee Hag Coffee. Bottle exhibits showing the stages 
in decaffeinizing coffee are displayed and a complete explanation 
of the process will be given. Reprints of recent articles in the 
Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics on the 
“Effects of Caffeine’’ based on reports of research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan are availiable. 


LEA & FEBIGER, Philadelphia. Booth 112. 


Lea & Febiger will exhibit important new works including 
Davis’ ‘‘Neurological Surgery."’ Bridges’ ‘‘Food Analyses,"’ Gra- 
ham, Singer and Ballon’s ‘‘Surgical Diseases of the Chest.’ 
Berglund and Medes on the ‘‘Kidney’’ and McCulloch's ‘‘Dis- 
infection and Sterilization.’" New editions are also shown of 
Du Bois’ ‘‘Basal Metabolism,’’ Rhinehart’s ‘‘Roentgenographic 
Technique,"’ Stimson on ‘‘Common Contagious Diseases,’’ Joslin's 
Boyds’ ‘‘Internal Pathology,"’ ‘‘Speed on Fractures 
and Dislocations,’’ Pemberton's ‘‘Arthritis,"’ Kovac'’s ‘‘Electro- 
therapy,"’ Jelliffe and White's ‘‘Diseases of the Nervous System"’ 
and Bridges’ ‘‘Dietetics."’ A. S. Levy is in charge. 


LEPEL HIGH FREQUENCY LABORATORIES, Inc., 39 West 
60th St., New York City. Booth 8. 


The Lepel High Frequency Laboratories will be glad to send 
to osteopathic physicians a copy of their new booklet. ‘“‘Some 
Interesting Facts on Short and Ultra-Short Wave Therapy." 
Catalogues illustrating Lepel Diathermy Electro-Surgery, Ultra- 
violet (long and short wave) and Low Volt Machines, with Re- 
prints giving the latest techniques and clinical results obtained. 
may also be had upon request. This information will be of value 
to every osteopathic physician interested in the tremendous pos- 
sibilities and excellent therapeutic results being obtained by 
scientifically constructed apparatus, Get the facts 
today by writing to our New York offices. 


LIBBY, McNEILL AND LIBBY, U. S. Yards, Chicago. Booth 


LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM COMPANY, 303 West Third St., Cin- 
cinnati. Beoth 512. See p. 545. 


43. P. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. Booth 403. 


Look up these unusual new books at the J. P. Lippincott 
Company's exhibit: Pfaundler & Schlossmann ‘Diseases of Chil- 
dren’’; Peham & Amreich ‘‘Operative Gynecology’’; Kirschner & 
Ravdin ‘‘Operative Surgery"’; McBride ‘‘Disabi ity Evaluation” ; 
Herrmann ‘‘Passive Vascular Exercises’’; Barker ‘‘Treatment of 
the Commoner Diseases’*; Emerson ‘‘The Nervous Patient"’; Bar- 
borka ‘‘Treatment by Diet'’; Goldthwait ‘‘Body Mechanics"’; Dr. 
“Through the Patient's Eyes’’; Moore ‘Principles of 

thics."’ 

And the new editions just issued of these well-known texts 
and reference books: Eisendrath & Rolnick ‘‘Urology’’: Anspach 
““Gynecology"’; Davis and Muller “‘Applied Anatomy"’; Thorek 
“Surgical Errors and Safeguards’; Rehberger ‘“‘Quick Reference 
Book of Medicine and Surgery’; “International Clinics'’; and 
“Annals of Surgery.” 

Most of these books are unusually and beautifully illustrated. 
and must be seen to be appreciated. You will be welcome at 
the booth and will not be importuned to buy. 


MeDOWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh. 
Booth 119. 


Foot-Technique is of great importance. Vibration is abso- 
lutely necessary for good work. hy not a this prac- 
tical, scientific and durable vibrator, the McDowell ‘‘Oscillator."’ 


We advocate manual manipulations while oscillation takes 
| se 3 quicker and better foot orthopedics, and furnish a free 
tudy Course. 
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Specialize in Foot-Technique—Build a practice around a com- 
mon-sense application of the ‘Oscillator,’ an adjunct of un- 
bounded possibilities to the osteopathic physician. It is invented, 
manufactured and sold by McDowell Manufacturing Co. 


McMANIS TABLE CO., Kirksville, Mo. Booth 108. 


The McManis Co. will present again, as they have at every 
A.O.A. Convention for the past twenty years, the McManis De- 
Luxe Treatment Table, and in addition the New Economy Table. 
Be sure and see this new table. It is a winner. We have sold 
over 200 of them during the past year, which proves its value to 
every osteopathic physician in his practice. 


McINTOSH ELECTRICAL CORPORATION, 223 N. California 
Ave., Chicago. Booth 312. 


McIntosh Electrical Corporation will exhibit a complete line 
of physical therapy equipment and accessories of modern type. 
Special attention will be devoted to demonstration of the new 

ogan Brevatherm Short-Wave Diathermy Unit. There will also 
be featured the No. 3610 McIntosh Biolite Infra-Red Generator 
a regular $19.50 value at only $9.75 cash with the order. Every 
visiting physician will want to become acquainted with the latest 
McIntosh developments. A cordial welcome awaits you at the 
McIntosh Booth. 


MEDICAL EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION, Danbury. Conn. 
Booth 301. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Booth 523. 


The proportion of maltose and dextrins in Mellin's Food, the 
rotein and mineral content and the favorable effect of Mellin's 
‘ood on the digestibility of milk are distinctions that commend 
Mellin's Food as a modifier of milk for the feeding of infants 

and for the preparation of nourishment for adults requiring a 
restricted diet. 


MENLEY & JAMES, Ltd., New York City. Booth 308. 


Menley & James, Ltd., will demonstrate their new lIodex 
(Iodine) Antiseptic Dusting Powder, also Iodex Ointment, Liquid. 
Suppositories, Soap and tasteless castor oil known as ‘‘Laxol.” 
Samples and literature to doctors for the asking. Please do not 
overlook asking for card for the participation in the drawing of 
this meeting's prizes for doctors only. Dr. Unger and Mr. Mace 
will be in attendance. 


DR. L. W. MOREY, Millinocket, Me. Booth 201. 


Morey Lymphatic Pump was patented in 1934 and will be 
demonstrated for the first time at the A.O.A. convention. Besides 
giving the most effective lymphatic pump action, a flip of a lever 
changes it to a relaxation motion. It is built on an attractive 
treating table. 


THE C. V. MOSBY CO., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo, 
Booth 329. 


M. & R. DIETETICS LABS., Inc., 585 Cleveland Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Booth 322. 


Similac, a completely modified milk for infants deprived of 
breast milk, will be on display. There will also be a display 
of Sofkurd, a powdered whole milk which when reliquefied pro- 
duces a consistently zero curd tension, and Spintrate. a spinach 
concentrate in both powder and tablet form. Representatives 


. will be glad to explain the merits of these products to all visitors 


at the booth. 


NICHOLS NASAL SYPHON, 144 FE. 34th St... New York City. 
Booth 15-B. See p. 515. 


OCCY-CRYSTINE, Box 118, Grand Central Station, New York 
City, Booth 316. 


JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING €O0., New York City. 
Booth 315. 


Be sure to see and try the new Oster Scientific Massage Ma 
chine and win $50.00 cash prize for suggesting a more appropri 
ate name for this osteopathic modality which gives you a “Plus” 
in both special and routine technic. Your office equipment is 
not complete without one. Contest is open to everyone. Ask 
for entry blank at our booth. 


PANDORA PRODUCTS CO., Birmingham, Mich. Beoth 104. 


We exhibit and demonstrate Rhythmic Traction and the Ar- 
ticulator. This exhibit was the hit of the convention at Cleve- 
land last year and will unquestionably be one of the busiest ex- 
hibits at this convention. hey will gladly give you a treatment 
—but unless you want to stand in line. see them early in the 
week and find out for yourself what this therapy is all about. 
It will pay you. 


PETROLAGAR LABORATORIES, Chicago. Booth 402. 


There are now five types of Petrolagar. Two of these, Petro- 
lagar-Plain and Petrolagar-Unsweetened, are entirely without 
added medication. The other three, Petrolagar with Phenol- 
phthalein, Petrolagar with Milk of Magnesia and Petrolagar with 

scara, have the added laxative ingredients supplied for the 
gn of serving the manifold requirements of the physician. 

ou = invited to booth 402 to obtain additional information and 
samples. 


THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., New York City. 
Booth 508. 


You are welcome at our booth to receive free samples of 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia products and Haley's M-O, the Alka- 
line Mineral Oil Laxative. 
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PINA-MESTRE CLINICS, Inc., Orlando, Fla. Booth uanas- 
signed. 


This will be the fifth consecutive National A.O.A. convention 
at which the Pina-Mestre Clinics. Inc. has been represented with 
the genuine Pina-Mestre Hernial Solution for the injection treat- 
ment of reducible hernia. The osteopathic physician and surgeon 
generally favors our product because of its safety, its efficiency 
and the permanence of results he is able to secure with it. At 
this convention we will give one of the new textbooks on ‘‘In- 
jection Treatment of Hernia’’ by Dr. Percy H. Woodall, free 
with each bottle of our solution. This new book is _ priced at 
$3.50, carries 38 illustrations and is clear, concise, and complete 
and is the first hook on this subject published in America. 


PLOUGH SALES CORPORATION, Memphis Tenn. Boeths 
128 and 129. 


St. Joseph Laboratories, division of Plough, Inc., New York 
and Memphis. R. E. Travers, D. O., Professional Division, in 
charge. Dr. Travers will be glad to meet all members of the 
profession and discuss with them the various uses of Penetro 
Salve, Penetro Drops, St. Joseph Aspirin and Penorub. Profes- 
sional Samples will be available. 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, 101-103 Lafayette 
St.. New York City. Booth 501. 


Professional Printing Company, America's Largest Printers 
to the Professions, serve osteopathic physicians everywhere in 
the United States. All items of stationery, printing, engraving. 
bookkeeping systems, files, file supplies, etc., are available at 
minimum prices, plus exceptional service and quality. We invite 
you to inspect our various items at our 


PYREXON RAY CORPORATION OF AMERICA, New York 
City. Booth 2. 


The Pyrexon Applicators offer a superior modality for the 
treatment of rheumatics, traumatics, neurotrophic disorders, 
pelvic infections, etc., and for the induction of artificial fever. 

Because of their construction—coils placed between_ insula- 
tion and a transmitter surface of asbestos—the heat produced is 
diffused, penetrating. and pleasant. The Applicators can be used 
for long periods of time, if indicated, without blistering or burn- 
ing the patient or scorching the linen. The LF pone Applicators 
come in different sizes and offer safety, efficiency, simplicity 
and economy. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. Booth 520. 


The Ralston-Purina Company will exhibit Ry-Krisp, The 
Whole Rye Wafer, Ralston heat Cereal, and Baby Ralston. 


Up-to-date information on the nutritional value of these products - 


and their use in special diets will be available to all osteopathic 
physicians visiting the booth. 


REED & CARNRICK, Jersey City, N. J. Booth 401. 


In conjunction with regular osteopathic treatment. the sup- 
plementary use of glandular products is extensively employed. 
The first endocrine products ever presented to the profession 
were produced in the laboratories of Reed & Carnrick. Their 


preparations are Peptenzyme, Pancrobilin, Protonuclein, En- . 


domin, Nephritin, Trophonine, Ovacoids. Testacoids. Tonicine— 
male and female. Entacarb powder and Entacarb tablets, and 
Thvracoids. <A _ representative will supply complete information 
and literature. 


kK. J. ROSE MFG. CO., 727-33 E. Gage Ave., Los Angeles. 
Booths 506 and 507. 


See Electro-Therapy Products Company. 


ROTOTONE COMPANY, South Warren St.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Booth 409. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia. Booth 130. 


These publishers will have an unusually interesting exhibit 
because of the many new books and thoroughly revised editions 
of old books which they will include in their showing of 300 
titles. Among the new books and new editions of particular 
interest_to the osteopathic profession will be Levine's ‘Clinical 
Heart Disease." the New York Academy of Medicine book on 
“Respiratory Diseases,’ Berens’ book on the ‘‘Eye.’’ Wolf's book 
on ‘“‘Endocrines in Modern Practice."’ Rehfuss and Nelson's work 
on ‘Medical Treatment of Gallbladder Disease."’ Christopher's 
new “‘Surgery."’ Eusterman and Balfour's work on the ‘‘Stomach 
and Duodenum."" the ‘‘Medical Clinics of North America’’ and 
the ‘Surgical Clinics of North America."’ Curtis’ three-volume 
“Obstetrics and Gynecology,.”’ and many others. 


THE SCHOLL MANUFACTURING CO., Inec., Chicago. 
Booths 132, 133, and 134. 


_ World's largest manufacturers and distributors of profes- 
sional foot aids, displaying for the first time at your Convention 
a complete line of foot cogtences, instruments. equipment, 
medicaments. and supplies. top at our booth and receive a 
demonstration of the latest developed three stroke. percussion 
and vibration machine and Dr. Scholl's Pedo-Graph which makes 
an accurate reproduction of the sole of the foot and indicates 
degree of arch weakness. Visit our booth and we will be glad 
to make imprints of your stockinged fect on this ingenious device, 
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aan SHARP & SMITH, 65 FE. Lake St.. Chicago. Reoeths 509 and 


See A. S. Aloe Company. 


S. M. A. CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio. Booth 324. 


The S. M. A. Corporation offers for your attention the story 
of the significant resemblances of the S A. to breast milk. 
The display also includes Smaco Carotene crystals for providing 
concentrated vitamin A activity in the same form in which ft 
occurs in the normal diet. 


SPICER AND COMPANY, Glendale. Calif. Beoths 516 and 517. 


Spicer and Company are manufacturers of high-grade phar- 
maceutical specialties. Among the ee products found at this 
exhibit will be Edwenil, the new polyvalent, antibacterial agent 
for use in endotoxic infections. This product is used by intra- 
muscular injection, and clinical reports indicate that it is highly 
effective in such conditions as respiratory diseases, sepsis. and 
various acute fevers. 


The representative at the booth will welcome visits from the 
profession and will be glad to supply you with complete litera- 
ture and full information. 


R. 4. STRASENBURGH C0., Rochester. N. Y. Booth 202. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES, Rochester, N. Y. 
Booth 514. 


See the latest models of Tycos blood pressure instruments. 
both in portable and office models. You will want to hear about 
the new 10-year guarantee and the Tycos trade-in plan. under 
which you can exchange your present instrument for a new 
Tycos and receive a trade-in allowance. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, 152 W. 65th St.. New 
York City. Booth 7. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Boston, Mass. Booth 123. 


At the United Fruit Company's booth, you will find the 
latest scientific data on the therapeutic and nutritive value of 
the banana. You are cordially invited to visit this booth and 
printed literature on the subject will be mailed either to your 
office or handed to you, whichever you prefer. 


U.S. VITAMIN CORPORATION, 250 East 43rd St.. New York 
City. Booth 6. 


UNIVERSAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Pottstown, Pa. 
Booth 400. 


The Universal Products Corporation will exhibit their Sur- 
geons’ X-L-Lyte: A compact and serviceable diagnostic set, and 
not expensive. The set contains: ear speculum, tonsil pillar 
retractor, tongue depressor, magnifying lens, and nasal speculum, 
with direct illumination for all. Nickel silver curette, probe. 
ear spoon and applicator are included in the set. The entire 
set is contained in a neat and serviceable leather case which is 
equipped with a hookless fastener. 


VERITAS PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City. Booth 500. 


We manufacture and distribute the Verithol boilable Latex 
Diaphragms and Verithol Vaginal Jelly and Kreme. Mr. Malis 
will personally greet you at our booth. Be sure to visit us and 
see our superior line of contraceptives. We will have several 
special convention deals that will real money savers for you. 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Booth 515. 


Diagnosis for vitamin deficiencies should be made and, if 
present, corrected by the use of ‘‘V-P’’ Vitamin Concentrates 
obtained from natural food sources. With this supplement, your 
routine treatment should produce better results than ever before. 


Information on ‘‘V-P’’ Vitamin Concentrates may be had by 
calling at our booth, where you may also obtain, with our 
compliments, a full set of Vitamin News, a monthly publication 
issued for the last three years discussing concentrated vitamins 
and how you may use them. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, Chicago. Booth 521. 


Whenever you feel tired or ‘‘on edge,’’ visit The Wander 
Company booth and have a refreshing cup of Ovaltine, the well- 
known Swiss Food Drink. Ovaltine makes a good mealtime 
beverage instead of tea or coffee, particularly in cases of nerv- 
ousness. In your practice Ovaltine is a convenient soft or liquid 
diet for difficult feeding cases. For malnutrition, convalescence, 
and nursing mothers, Ovaltine is ‘‘routine’’ in many hospitals. 
Do your patients get it? Feel free to visit Mr. Jenkins at the 
Ovaltine booth frequently. 


WM. R. WARNER & CO., New York City. Booth 522. 


You are invited to visit the Warner booth. where you may 
obtain samples on the products of Warner and its subsidiary 
organizations. In addition to such oft-exhibited products as 
Agarol and Cal-Bis-Ma, long known to and widely used by the 
osteopathic profession, you will be interested in knowing more 
about our newcomers, which include Picochrome and Veracolate. 


DR. 0. G. WEED, 408 Corby Bldg... St. Joseph, Mo. Beoth 
unassigned. 
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THE MAX WOCHER & SON CO., 29 W. 6th St., Cincinnati. 
Booths 9 and 10. 


The Wocher Exhibit can always be eo upon to disclose 
something new or unique in the wey treatment apparatus. 
This year the feature will be the BX Regulator for the produc- 
tion. ‘by the Elliott method. of radiant, dry heat a the ori- 
fices of the body, especially the vagina and rectu 

Remarkable results have been obtained in the" treatment of 
pelvic inflammation, cystitis, dysmennorrhea, prostatitis, etc. See 
this compact, inexpensive machine in operation at the Wocher 
Booth. Let Wocher physiotherapy technicians tell you also of 
the remarkable strides that have been made in artificial fever 
therapy, the treatment that supersedes the dangerous uncon- 
trollable malarial fever method. 

Trained courteous attendants with years of practical ex 
perience will be ready and able intelli ently to answer all ques- 
tions concerning any of the many phvysiotherapeutic classifica 
tions. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Rockland. Mass, Beeth 103. 


The following write-ups were received too late to be 
placed in the proper location: 


DAYTON LABORATORIES, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. Booth 311. 


This rapidly fetes concern will display a complete show- 
ing of the specialties which have met with marked suecess and 
wide acceptance in the profession. Notable among these spe- 
elalties are: the ‘“‘Sphygmoklamp”’ for greater speed and conven- 
jence in taking blood pressure readings; the a 
novel and effective umbilical cord clamp of simple design; ‘‘Re- 
movol"’ a solution that removes adhesive tape and plaster casts 
in a merciful manner; ‘‘Solvostain,’’ a liquid solvent specially 
compounded for use in cleaning microscope slides, cover glasses, 
graduates, pipettes and other laboratory glassware. 


LIEBEL-FLARSHEIM, 303 West Third St., Cincinnati. 
Booth 512. 


Liebel-Flarsheim extends to you an invitation to visit their 
booth. A complete line of Short Wave Generators will be ex- 
hibited—for every purse and purpose. Hundreds of osteopathic 
physicians are today successfully employing short wave as an 
adjunct to their regular treatments. Over twenty years’ exper- 
ience building electro-medical equipment is assurance that F 
Short Wave Generators will satisfy you. sure to stop at 
Booth 512 and have them demonstrated. 


NICHOLS NASAL SYPHON, 144 E. 34th Street, New York 
City. Booth 15-B. 


This concern will exhibit their four products. In addition to 
the Nichols Nasal Syphon, Nichols Syphon Powder and Nichols 
Nasal Oil, the new Nichols Nasal Suction Irrigator will be shown. 

This apparatus is designed solely for physician's office use 
and is an elaboration of the nasal syphon. A much greater 
amount of suction can be obtained which is accurately registered 
by gauge and is very easily controlled. The suction is created 
by water flow which gives the surest and safest kind for this 
purpose. We suggest that you be sure to look at this efficacious 
piece of office equipment. 


Department of Public Affairs 


E. A. WARD 
Chairman 
Saginaw, Mich. 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
A. G. CHAPPELL 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Legislative Adviser in State Affairs 


ARIZONA BASIC SCIENCE LAW VOID 
The Associated Press reports that on June 17 the 
Arizona Supreme Court declared Arizona’s Basic Sci- 
ence Law, which had been in effect three years, void 
on the grounds that it was illegally enacted, having 
been submitted to popular vote at a special rather than 
at a general election. 


EXPERT WITNESS IN ARKANSAS 

Elizabeth Johnston, Texarkana, Arkansas, on March 

16, 1936, testified for the plaintiff in a successful suit 
for damages resulting from injury in a fall. 


MEDICAL SERVICE INSURANCE UNLAWFUL IN CALIFORNIA 

The District Court of Appeals at San Francisco 
on Dec. 12, 1935, in the case of the Pacific Employers 
Insurance Company vs. the Insurance Commissioner de- 
clared illegal the policies issued by the company in which 
it agreed to provide medical, dental and hospital service 
to its policyholders. The court held that “it is well 
settled that neither a corporation nor any other un- 
licensed person or entity may be engaged .. . in the 
practice of certain learned professions, including the 
medical and dental professions . . . The issuance of such 
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policies would result in petitioners engaging in the un 
lawful practice of at least two of the learned profes- 
sions, to wit, medicine and dentistry.” 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION IN NEW YORK 

The New York Medical Week for June 20 contains 
a special article by the State Industrial Commissioner 
commenting on a recent decision by Supreme Court 
Justice Shientag of New York County, upholding the 
Medical Practice Amendment of 1935 to the Workmen's 
Compensation Law in a compensation case where the 
physician, unauthorized to practice according to the pro 
visions of the amended law, was unable to collect a 
fee for services rendered. The judge said in part: “The 
new law established a system whereby the rendering 
of medical care under the Compensation Act is restricted 
to physicians specifically authorized to do such work .. .” 


CHAUFFEUR APPLICATIONS IN OHIO 
The registrar of the Bureau of Motor Vehicles in 
Ohio has notified the attorney of the Ohio society that 
“in the future there will be absolutely no discrimination 
between doctors of medicine and doctors of osteopathy 
in regard to examination of chauffeur applicants.” 


OREGON RECIPROCITY 

It is announced that basic science reciprocity, on 
the basis of examination only, has been established be- 
tween the Basic Science Examining Board in Oregon 
and those of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The 
Oregon Board will issue a certificate of proficiency in the 
basic sciences to applicants who can present evidence 
of having passed the basic science examinations in any 
of the states named, provided such applicant fulfills all 
Oregon requirements. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG BILL 

A few weeks before the adjournment of Congress, 
the Copeland Food and Drug Bill, as again amended, 
was reported to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
passed by that body, but the changes made were so 
radical that the two houses did not get together on a final 
form. The definitions of “medical opinion” and “medical 
profession” as they had appeared in the Senate bill, 
remained intact but the phrase “and not for the regula- 
tion of the legalized practice of the healing art,” which 
modified the definition of the terms “drug” and “device” 
were eliminated. One phrase which might prove highly 
objectionable was “and, except when dispensed under 
written order of a member of the medical profession . . .” 


A.M.A. ON OSTEOPATHIC ADMISSION TO HOSPITALS 
The report of the Kansas City meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association says that the Reference Com- 
mittee on Reports of Officers said in part: “Your com- 
mittee approves the stand of the Council on the question 
of the right of osteopaths to admit patients to institu- 
tions in certain states and suggests that more aggressive 
action is demanded of the medical profession of those 

states lest the standards of medical practice be lower 


Department of Professional Affairs 


Cc. H. MORRIS 
Chairman 
Chicago 


BUREAU OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
AND COLLEGES 
JOHN ROGERS 
Chairman 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED AT LOS ANGELES 
Following a year’s leave of absence from his duties 
as President of the College of Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons at Los Angeles, L. van H. Gerdine offered his 
resignation to the Board of Trustees of the college and 
it was accepted at the annual meeting held on May 23. 
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Dr. Gerdine took over the office in 1923, leaving his con- 
nection with the Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
in order to do so. Under his leadership, the school 
showed an increasing student body and a widening ac- 
tivity. He has not announced his plans for the future. 


Carle H. Phinney, who has served as Acting President 
during Dr. Gerdine’s absence, was elected President. At 
the same Board meeting Mr. Charles E. Hobart was 
elected chairman of the Board, a position previously held 
by the late Mr. Dudley Dorman. E. S. Merrill, Los 
Angeles, was elected vice chairman, and P. T. Collinge, 
Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 


Trustees were elected as follows: term ending 1937, 
Albert Victor Kalt, Pasadena; term ending 1939, Mr. R. L. 
Oliver; term ending 1941, W. Howard Coke, Pasadena; 
Thomas Ashlock, Palo Alto; Walter V. Goodfellow, Los 
Angeles; Robert D. Emery, Los Angeles; A. P. Ousdal, 
Santa Barbara; and Dr. Phinney. 


COLLEGE REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK 


Beginning September 1, 1936, recognition by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York will be withdrawn from osteopathic colleges, since 
it was decided long ago that after that date “the pre- 
liminary education requirement shall be the satisfactory 
completion of a two-year course of study in a registered 
college of liberal arts and science, or its equivalent. The 
two years of college study shall include English, six 
semester hours; physics, six semester hours; biology, 
six semester hours; chemistry, 12 semester hours in- 
cluding an approved course in organic. chemistry,” and 
no osteopathic college meets this. 

Since the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy has 
announced that this advanced requirement will be met 
by the college on September 1, 1937, an official recom- 
mendation to the Board of Regents has been promised, 
that if the school does meet this advanced requirement, 
and if the department finds it possible, after inspection, 
again to register the Philadelphia college, and if such 
registration continues thereafter until the graduation 
of students entering this fall, that such students enter- 
ing in 1936, who have individually met the specific pre- 
liminary education requirement, shall be admitted to 
examination. 


COMMITTEE ON SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
EFFORT 
F. A. GORDON 
Chairman 
Marshalltown, lowa 


MEMBERSHIP STATUS 


The A.O.A. fiscal year closed May 31 with our goal 
of a thousand new members reached and passed—the 
total number of new members for the year being 1009. 
Mingled with our joy in this accomplishment, however, 
there is sorrow over the fact that deaths, resignations, 
and delinquencies cut into the rolls to such an extent 
that the net gain since June 1, 1935, was only 566. Even 
though an all-time high mark has been passed, and 
though the growth is continuous and steady, yet it is 
apparent that efforts must be more strenuous in the 
direction of holding what we have, even while we go on 
stimulating more interest among those who are not 
members. 


It is encouraging to know that of those who were 
members on the last day of the fiscal year (of course 
including those who have not formally renewed) the per- 
centage of those fully paid in advance was substantially 
higher than it was a year ago. 


All workers in this committee are urged to follow 
through, with the advantage which the New York con- 
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vention will give, to reach the highest possible enrollment 
by August 1. 


Recent group conferences in Detroit and Wichita 
were.well attended. Approximately 400 doctors were en- 
lightened on the present organization picture and on 
professional subjects at these two meetings. Returns on 
these meetings are now coming in. 


Recent membership efforts among the postgraduate 
groups at Kirksville and Des Moines colleges, the Illinois 
state convention, and the Chicago college, have been 
most encouraging because of the splendid results obtained. 


Kansas City and Chicago continue a close race for 
additional members to support their claims for the 1937 
national convention. The Illinois state convention at the 
Hotel LaSalle was a miniature national convention in 
every detail. Press, radio, and exhibit features made it 
an outstanding state convention. However, membership 
gains in Missouri since the Kirksville postgraduate 
course threaten to equal the gains in Illinois. Interested 
members in the four principal competing states (Illinois, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Nebraska) are hot after new 
members and the 1937 convention. Applications accom- 
panied by a year’s dues will be considered potential 
strength if received by the membership department up 
to the convention voting hour. 


Reference to the following chart will reveal the com- 
parative status of June 1. Since August 1, net gains have 
been recorded in 47 divisional societies. Par findings 
obtain in 5, and losses in 8. Net gain over August 1 
is now 8.8. Net gain for the fiscal year is 13.97 per cent. 


Group A includes all societies known to have a po- 
tential membership of 200 or more; Group B, those from 
100-199; Group C, those from 50-99; Group D, those with 
less than 50. 


Group A Group D (Cent.) 
(Societies of 200 or more) Net gain Percentage of 
Net gain Percentage of since Profession 
since Profession August 1 members 
August 1 members Hawaii ............ 100. 100. 
20.98% 41.28% Quebec ......... 50. 50. 
California ...... ..20.21 31.45 So. Carolina .. 50. 63.57 
Michigan .......... 18.04 50.10 Alabama .......... 33.33 80. 
ae 14.06 56.26 Saskatchewan 33.33 80. 
aa New Mexico... 26.31 64.86 
. 
Ohio 1.93 67.95 Arkansas ...... 21.42 62.59 
Group B British Col... 16.60 63.633 
(Societies of 100-199) New Ham‘ire.. 13.3 80.95 
Maine 25.33% 61.845 Other 
Florida 18.05 55.19 Countries 12. 73.60 
17.10 Arizona FRAT 
Minnesota 8.00 53. arvls 68.18 
Colorado 5.55 49.35 ae 
Indiana 5.08 52.14 sS { Remaining Divisions 
Washington... 1.58 44.13 
Nebraska _....... 1.40 43.94 Par with Profession 
Group € August 1 members 
(Societies of 50-99) par 
: 5 firgimia 5.46 
Oregon 20. 47.36 TEXAS par 40.42 
England 77.46 Alberta .......... 33.33 
South Dakota .. 8.82 4. 
Rhode Island... 6.25 62.19 Percentage of 
Loss since Profession 
Tennessee 3.44 41.66 
West Virginia. 3.03 49.27 August 1 members 
Connecticut ...... 1.96 61.17 Ontario ............- 2.08% 58.50% 
Group D Dist of 
st. - 4, . 
(Societies of less than 50) 487 «44.32 
Manitoba ......300. % 40. % -11.11 32.56 
Louisiana ....157.14 62.06 Delaware .......... -12.50 46.67 
New Bruns'k 100. 40. ae -16.07 54.66 
Philip’ne Isl. 100. 100. Mississippi ........ -16.66 31.25 


Industrial Workers Will Demand Osteopathy 
When the workers know what is the proper treat- 
ment for the back injury and realize the dangers of in- 
competent treatment, they will demand osteopathic serv- 


ices. 


themselves. —E. P. Matone. 


If they cannot get it otherwise they will pay for it 


- 
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A. T. STILL OSTEOPATHIC 
FOUNDATION AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


JOHN E. ROGERS R. E. BECKER 
President Managing Director 
Oshkosh, Wis. icago 


FULL-TIME PERSONNEL NEEDS SUPPORT 
For an organization to suceed it must have an efli- 
cient administration. When that organization's activities 
comprise programs that are national in character, and 
vital to the best interests of the profession it represents, 
it is all the more important that the administration be 
competent and adequate. 


Those in charge of the A. T. Still Osieopathic Foun- 
dation and Research Institute realized, even before the 
umalgamation of the two bodies, that its work could be 
properly handled only by a full-time personnel. Its pro- 
gram of activities was of such a nature that busy men 
who had to secure their own livelihood in practice would 
not have the time to manage properly the work of the 
organization. 


A brief summary of the program of activities will 
serve to show the importance of this work to the pro- 
fession. 

It has long been realized that one weakness in the 
osteopathic profession was the lack of an adequate pro- 
gram of public relations. Since this organization was 
formed to handle foundation activities, this problem of 
public relations has received a great deal of serious study 
and definite forward strides are being made. In addi- 
tion, cooperation has been extended to the affiliated 
organizations in their endeavors along this line and 
some definite announcements will probably be forthcom- 
ing at the New York convention. 


Research work and its importance to every phase 
of osteopathic advancement has been stressed from va- 
rious angles during the past few months. The Founda- 
tion-Institute has been conducting a research survey 
preparatory to the establishment of a research program. 
An important part of this program will be the stimu- 
lating and encouraging of clinical investigation over the 
country wherever a district or city society or other 
group, or even an individual, wishes to undertake some 
line of study. A great deal of valuable work can be 
accomplished through such channels, and their coordina- 
tion and correlation will be an important part of the 
Foundation-Institute’s work. 


The Bimonthly Bulletin, published by the A. T. Still 
Osteopathic Foundation and Research Institute, is the 
official organ which will aid in this needed coordination. 
This Bulletin was established in order that the profes- 
sional membership of the Foundation-Institute might be 
informed of the activities of the organization. It is an 
interlocking device that will aid in bringing about a 
greater cooperation between the profession and this or- 
ganization. 


Cooperation and service are other important con- 
tributions to the profession that have been made prac- 
tical to a degree not possible before, by the establishment 
of a centralized office. Cooperation with the American 
Osteopathic Association, with state and divisional so- 
cieties, with affiliated organizations and with the indi- 
vidual practitioners has been extended and received. 
The services that the Foundation-Institute is in a posi- 
tion to render have but touched their potentialities. 


The A. T. Still Osteopathic Foundation and Research 
Institute is a national organization with the national 
interest of the osteopathic profession at heart. It must 
and will continue to render its most efficient service, only 
as it maintains a competent personnel who can devote 
their full time to the problems of a worth-while cause. 


The value of the organization to the profession and 
to doctors of osteopathy individually has been increased 
tenfold through its recent developments, but such services 
call for a cash outlay, and this can be provided only by 
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your professional membership fees. Dollar for dollar, 
your money invested in this way will return to you 
many times your investment in this vital work. 


The A. T. Still Osteopathic Foundation and Re- 
search Institute is essential to the life of the osteopathic 
profession. Its machinery has been revamped and mod- 
ernized. Its executive office has been established, has 
been manned by an efficient personnel, has been working 
and is continuing to work. Get behind its endeavors by 
giving it your support. 


Application blanks for membership in the Osteopathic Foun 
dation and Research Institute can be secured from R. E. “ker, 
D.O., Managing Director, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Communications 


Letters will be published in this department that are of 
general interest to the profession. Unsigned communications 
or queries will not be noticed, but the confidence of corre- 
spondents will be respected, 

LET GEORGE DO IT! 
To the Editor: 

It is my belief that what we need even more than 
the money received in membership dues is the coopera- 
tive power of all the members of the profession. Of 
course, when a man joins his organization he usually 
works for the best interest of the profession. But some 
members, after sending in their dues, just sit back and 
say to themselves, “Let George do it.” Because they 
have sent in their few dimes they think that George can 
do it. 


At this trying time I believe that we should find 
something for every osteopathic physician to do that 
will speed things up a little. 


Wayne A. Hockerr. 
Waseca, Minn, 


SUGGESTION FOR INTERESTING PROGRAM 

The Central Kansas Association of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons at one of its regular monthly meetings conducted 
a program which was both practical and interesting. The idea 
may useful to other societies and for that reason a brief 
outline of the program is given in this column.—Editor. 

Four members of the society took part in the pro- 
gram. Two of them acted as patients and the other two 
as examining physicians. The “patients” came pre- 
pared to answer questions which would be put to them 
by the physicians. The questions and answers were rel- 
evant to the disease, previously chosen, which each of 
the “patients” was supposed to have. Laboratory find- 
ings were given as if the physicians had made the tests 
themselves. The “patients” were examined by various 
physical methods before the group, and the findings 
announced. Members of the society in attendance made 
their own diagnoses before the disease was named. In 
this particular program, glomerular nephritis was 
chosen as the disease. Even though the “patients” had 
different histories and symptoms they were both sup- 
posed to be suffering from the same disease, as was 
explained by the physicians in a summary of the find- 
ings. Treatment was then suggested. 


COVERING FOR TREATMENT TABLE 
To the Editor: 


I believe there are still too many offices in which 
treatment tables are used without a sheet or some such 
covering which should be changed for each individual 
patient, a covering for the entire table, and not just for 
the head. 


Probably there are others who are anxious, as I am, 
to know what is the best way to work this thing out. 
Will those who have solved the problem satisfactorily 
pass the word on to me through this column in THE 
JOURNAL? 


AN OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN. 


‘ 


Book Notices 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND ,ERAT MEST OF DISEASES OF 
THE PERIPHERAL ARTERIE By Saul S. Samuels, A.M., 
M.D., Chief of the Clinic for Peripheral Arterial Diseases, Fourth 
Division Bellevue Hospital, New York; Chief of the Department 
of Arterial Diseases, tuyvesant Polyclinic Hospital, New York; 
Fellow in Surgery, New York Academy of edicine. Cloth. 
Price, $3.50. 260, with 51 illustrations. Oxford University 
Press, 114 Fite ‘Avenue, New York Ci ty, 1936. 


Two conditions, thromboangiitis obliterans and ar- 
teriosclerosis obliterans, are discussed in detail with 
particular emphasis laid upon early diagnosis and the 
conservative treatment that Dr. Samuels advocates. In 
addition, Raynaud’s disease, erythromelalgia, essential 
thrombophilia, and the medicolegal aspects of peripheral 
arterial disease are discussed very briefly. 


From the osteopathic standpoint, the most signi- 
ficant point in the discussion of thromboangiitis oblit- 
erans is that the direct etiologic agent is as yet un- 
known. The natural conclusion is that the osteopathic 
lesion is a factor to watch for and observe in caring 
for these cases. Every attempt that has been made to 
establish as a cause bacterial infection, a filtrable virus, 
a chemical, allergic, toxic or physical agent has proved 
unsuccessful. 


Treatment in thromboangiitis obliterans is nonspe- 
cific because the etiological factor is unknown. Dr. 
Samuels’ treatment is based on ultra-conservatism, his 
idea being to maintain the circulatory balance in these 
cases by rest and the stimulation of collateral circula- 
tion by intravenous saline solution, hot sitz baths, and 
postural exercise. The author says that diathermy is 
recommended though the patient must be watched care- 
fully during treatment. Tobacco should be avoided. 


He says that other types of treatment, such as 
baking, intermittent negative pressure, some forms of 
intravenous therapy, nonspecific protein therapy, oper- 
ations on the sympathetic nervous system, acetylcholine, 
theobromine, and other drugs, are not indicated. In 
fact, many of them do harm. 


Dr. Samuels reports that gangrene and ulceration 
respond favorably to his treatment and amputation is 
reduced to a minimum. 


A similar type of treatment, though modified some- 
what because of the difference in the age grouping, 
is advised in arteriosclerosis obliterans. 

The book is well written; it is easy to read; it is 
very explicit in all recommended therapy and will prove 
valuable to any one who handles many of these cases. 
R. E. Becker, D.O. 


Printing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 1936 

Dr. Woodhall writes out of a personal experience, 
both as physician and as surgeon, extending over a 
quarter of a century or more. He gives an interesting 
account of the history of the injection treatment of 
hernia and follows with chapters on anatomy, hernia, 
the injection treatment of hernia, technic for injection 
treatment of hernia, and truss-fitting. Based on his be- 
lief that “in properly selected cases the injection treat- 
ment of hernia is safe and effective and is the treatment 
of choice,” he presents his subject attractively and well. 


THE AUTONOMIC NERVOUS SYSTEM. By James C. White. 
M.D., Assistant Professor and Tutor in Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School; Assistant Visiting Surgeon, Massachusetts General Hos- 
pe Boston. Cloth, Pp. 386 with 96 illustrations. Price, $7.00 

he Macmillan Company. 60 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1935. 


The rapidly increasing tendency to attempt to mod- 
ify abnormal visceral activity and sensation by neuro- 
surgical measures leads to a considerable interest in the 
facts constantly being discovered and developed relating 
to the autonomic nervous system. This book, intended 
to help fill this need, is well written and well illustrated 
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and contains the most recent information on the subject 
of neurosurgery, particularly as applied to the autonomic 
system. 


The book is written for the special benefit of the 


» meurosurgeon and those interested in the latest work 


in that line. The first part deals with neural anatomy, 
physiology, and pharmacology. The mechanism of re- 
ferred pain is dealt with to form a background for the 
section on the diagnosis and neurosurgical treatment 
of referred pain. The surgical procedures are considered 
in detail. Case reports and statistical charts are used to 
illustrate the types of cases and to summarize the 
results. 
W. F. Srracnuan, D.O, 


A TEXTBOOK OF SURGERY. Edited by Frederick Christo- 
pher, B.S., M.D., F.A.C.S., Associate Professor of Surgery at 
Northwestern University Medical School; Chief Surgeon, Evan- 
ston (Ill.) Hospital. Cloth. Pp. 1608 with 1349 illustrations on 
730 figures. Price $10.00. W. B. Saunders Company, West 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 1936. 


One hundred and eighty-four specialists have con- 
tributed to this work, which covers the entire realm of 
surgery and it includes both principles and practice. Its 
many illustrations give the student an adequate pictorial 
concept of the subjects under discussion. It is a concise 
presentation of surgery in a series of monographs pre- 
pared by experts and is admirably adaptable for student 
use and classroom service. 


The first five pages on inflammation, by Professor 
Boyd, followed by those on tissue repair by Professor 
Ravdin, and the chapter on “The Relationship of Bac- 
teriology to Surgery” by Professor Meleney, at once 
attract the attention and intrigue the interest of the 
reader. The ever-present problem of burns receives com- 
pact consideration, covering the essentials of pathology 
and treatment, that gives one a comprehensive idea of 
what should be done and why. The chapter on wounds 
has been presented by one who evidently has had a 
most extensive experience with them, and who has given 
the fundamentals of a practical, common-sense method 
of treatment which is both simple and effective. Such 
chapters attract the attention of the general practitioner 
and are of the utmost value to him. 


Spinal cord traumas receive conservative, yet sensi- 
ble, consideration, frowning upon surgical intervention in 
complete cord injuries, and advocating early operative 
relief in the incomplete injuries. Sciatica due to sacro 
iliac disease is treated by the sacroiliac belt, diathermy, 
Buck’s extension, and anodynes. No mention is made of 
the more modern and effective methods of reduction of 
lumbosacral and sacroiliac subluxations by manipulative 
technic. This chapter is most disappointing to one who 
has had experience in such methods. Consideration of 
the pathologies of the autonomic nervous system is con- 
fined largely to sympathectomies, although the author 
recognizes in some instances that the exciting cause is 
a hidden or mysterious factor. 


Eighteen pages are devoted to a discussion of low 
back pain. These pages are profusely illustrated with 
unique skeletal diagrams. Much is noted, but little that 
is of value. The following statement is of interest to 
osteopathic physicians: “Osteopathic treatment is on the 
whole consistent in these conditions, and orthopedic sur- 
geons make use of it under a different name.” p. 430) 


The discussion of poliomyelitis is consistent with the 
up-to-date allopathic conceptions. The use of serum is 
dismissed with the statement: “While its efficacy cannot 
be proved, the use of convalescent serum is probably 
rational in the preparalytic stage. If this is not avail- 
able the intramuscular injection of the blood of adults 
who have had the disease may be employed.” (p. 465). 
The reported mortality in this country is 20 per cent. 


The chapter on flat feet leaves much to be desired, 
and easily could have been made most valuable by men- 
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tion of corrective manipulations designed to restore the 
normal contour of the arches rather than resort to 
artificial supports which further tend to weaken the dis- 
abled structures. 


The section on fractures is interesting, instructive 
and valuable. The contention is made that the repair 
of fractures is local rather than constitutional; that 
calcium or endocrine imbalance and special measures to 
increase healing have no proven value. The author ad- 
vocates immediate emergency traction on fractures, and 
says that it constitues the “biggest single advance in the 
treatment of fracture in the present generation.” (p.535). 
This treatise on fractures and dislocations contains all 
that the general practitioner needs in his routine work. It 
is well covered, sufficiently illustrated and thoroughly 
practical. The discussion of x-ray in diagnosis and 
treatment yields to the busy practitioner the concise 
information needful for the proper advice to patients. 


Gynecology is covered in a practical manner—all the 
conditions met in general practice. As a working guide, 
it is sufficient to meet the needs intended both in pal- 
liation and in operative technic. 


In the discussion of gastric and duodenal ulcer, all 
of value in the allopathic concept is stressed. The mod- 
ern trend of treatment—back to palliative measures— 
is emphasized. Among the etiological factors are men- 
tioned adrenal activity, as postulated by Crile, and the 
nicotine paralyzing effect on sympathetic synapses of 
tobacco used in excess, as mentioned by Langley and 
others. In chronic duodenal ileus, no mention is made of 
the anomalous attachment of the ligament of Treitz at 
the duodenojejunal angle. The existence of such mal- 
attachments can be verified easily. They have a real 
etiological value. Gallbladder pathologies are covered 
in a most acceptable manner with the exception that 
no mention is made of the cardio-cholecystic or the 
cholecystic-renal syndromes. These are encountered with 
sufficient regularity to demand specific mention. 


The chapter on anesthetics mentions all the new 
innovations in anesthesia with sufficient comment to 
enable the reader to grasp their significances. It follows 
the usual stereotyped discussions on chloroform anes- 
thesia peculiar to professional anesthetists. The usual 
statement of its baneful effects upon the liver and its 
doubtful value in obstetrics makes one wonder if any 
real modern thought or consideration has ever been 
given to this valuable and reliable agent. It has been 
given a bad name and has been “kicked” about need- 
lessly by many. It is deserving of modern investigation. 
Scopolamine is mentioned favorably as an agent for 
pre-anesthetic narcosis. Just why authorities continue 
to advise its use (being a mixed alkaloid and of unstable 
value, hence dangerous) in preference to hyoscine (a 
true alkaloid of stable worth) is one of the mysteries 
of the anesthetic art. The section provides the needful 
information relative to the various anesthetic agents. 


The chapters on aseptic surgical technic, minor 
surgical procedures and pre- and postoperative methods 
are of value and should prove both instructive and in- 
teresting to the general practitioner, as well as to the 
specialist. 


The entire book is a splendid classroom guide, it is 
exceptionally valuable to the general practitioner, and 
it will grace the library of any specialist. 

Grorce J. Coney, D.O. 


State Boards 
Florida 
The next meeting of the State Board of Osteopathic 
Medical Examiners will be held on July 15, 16 and 17 at 
Jacksonville. Information and blanks may be obtained 


from Ralph B. Ferguson, Secretary, 405 First National 
Bank Building, Miami. 
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Illinois 
Oliver C. Foreman, 58 E. Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, reports that the Illinois State Board examinations 
will be held on October 20, 21, and 22 in Chicago. 


Iowa 
The Iowa Board of Examiners in the Basic Sciences 
will conduct a written examination at the State Capitol, 
Des Moines, on July 14 at 9 am. Address all communi- 
cations to E. A. Benbrook, Secretary, Iowa Basic Science 
Board, c/o Iowa State College, Ames. 


Minnesota 
M. D. Moffat, Duluth, has recently been appointed to 
the Minnesota State Board of Examiners in Osteopathy. 


North Carolina 

The next meeting of the North Carolina State Board 
of Osteopathic Examination and Registration will be held 
at Raleigh, July 3 and 4. For further information write 
to Frank R. Heine, Secretary, North Carolina Bank 
Building, Greensboro. 

T. M. Rowlett, Concord, has recently been appointed 
to the state board for five years, his term expiring May 1, 
1941. He took the place of O. N. Donnahoe, Asheville, 
whose term expired in May. 


Tennessee 
O. Y. Yowell, Chattanooga, has been reappointed for 
another five years, his term expiring on April 26, 1941. 


Conventions and Meetings 


Announcements 


_American Osteopathic Association, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City, July 19-24. Program 
chairman, George W. Riley, New York City. 


American College of Osteopathic Obstetricians, New 
York City, July 18. 

American College of Osteopathic Surgeons, Denver. 

American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
July 16-18. Convention chairman, J. M. Watters, New- 
ark, N. J. 

American Osteopathic Society of Proctology, New 
York City, July 20-24. Program chairman, Collin Brooke, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A. T. Still Osteopathic Foundation and Research In- 
stitute, New York City, July 20: 

Associated Colleges of Osteopathy, New York City, 
July 17. 

Associated Hospitals of Osteopathy, New York City, 
July 21. 

Colorado state convention, Denver, June or July. 
Program chairman, F. E. Johnson, Colorado Springs. 

Florida state convention, St. Petersburg, 1937. Pro- 
gram chairman, James A. Stinson, St. Petersburg. 

Indiana state convention, Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, 
October 7. 8. Program chairman, Paul van B. Allen, 
Indianapolis. 

International Society of Osteopathic Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, Philadelphia, July 13-15. 

Kansas state convention, Larned, October 11-13. Pro- 
gram chairman, Lawton M. Hanna, Clay Center. 

Kentucky state convention, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
October 29, 30. Program chairman, O. C. Robertson, 
Owensboro. 

Middle Atlantic States convention, Richmond, Va. 

Minnesota state convention, St. Paul, May 7 and 8, 
1937. Program chairman, E. S. Powell, St. Paul. 

Missouri state convention, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
October 16-18. Program chairman, Collin Brooke. St. 
Louis. 

Montana state convention, Miles City, September 
6-9. Program chairmen, F. L. Anderson and J. R. Mathis, 
both of Miles City. 

National Board of Examiners for Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, New York City, July 19. 

Nebraska state convention, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, 
September 21-23. Program chairman, P. F. Kani, Omaha. 

New Hampshire state convention, Portsmouth, 1937. 
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New Jersey state fall meeting, Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 19. 

New York state convention, Niagara Falls, October. 

North Carolina state convention, Burlington, May 29, 
1937. Program chairman, G. E. Holt, Burlington. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Association, New 
York City, the week of July 19. General program chair- 
man, Mary Giddings, Cleveland. 

Rocky Mountain Conference, Estes Park, August 30- 
September 2. 

Tennessee state convention, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
October 26, 27. Program chairman, W. L. Baker, 
Memphis. 

Vermont state convention, Montpelier, October. Pro- 
gram chairman, H. I. Slocum, Middlebury. 

West Virginia state convention, Elkins, June, 1937. 
Program chairman, Harry E. McNeish, Elkins. 

Wisconsin fall meeting, Portage, October. State 
convention, Milwaukee, May, 1937. Program chairman, 
Paul Koogler, Hustisford. 


Official and Affiliated Organizations 


ARIZONA 
State Society 

A meeting was held on May 30 at Tucson. The 
guest speaker was H. V. Halladay, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Clinical discussions and demonstrations were conducted. 

The following officers were elected: President, Philip 
F. Hartman, Mesa, reelected; vice president, Paul R. 
Collins, Douglas, reelected; secretary-treasurer, A. B. 
Stoner, Phoenix, reelected. 


ARKANSAS 
State Association 

The thirty-fifth annual convention of the Arkansas 
Osteopathic Association of Physicians and Surgeons, Inc., 
was held on May 28 and 29 at Hotel Marion, Little Rock. 
Wallace M. Pearson, Kansas City, Mo., was the principal 
speaker, and H. R. Bynum, Memphis, lectured on foot 
technic. 

William D. English, Texarkana, president-elect last 
year, automatically became president. Other officers 
elected were: President-elect, Lulu H. Wright, Hazen; 
vice president, P. W. Lecky, El Dorado; secretary-treas- 
urer, Chester C. Chapin, Little Rock, reelected; statis- 
tician, C. A. Champlin, Hope, reelected; sergeant-at-arms, 
Clyde W. Dalrymple, Little Rock. W. C. Harper, Mag- 
nolia, automatically became a member of the Board of 
Trustees, succeeding L. J. Bell, Helena. Other board 
members are: Etta Champlin, Hope, and H. V. Glenn, 
Stuttgart. 

Twin City Osteopathic Association 

At a meeting held on May 9, A. Ross McKinney, Jr., 

Texarkana, Tex., conducted the program topic. 


CALIFORNIA 
Citrus Belt Branch 
A meeting was held on May 21 at Pomona. 
W. McAllister, Los Angeles, spoke on diabetes. 
C. A. Rice, Corona, was elected president. 
East Bay Osteopathic Association 
The following officers were elected on April 25: 
President, Muriel Morgan, Oakland; vice president, E. C. 
Darnall, Berkeley; secretary-treasurer, Gerald Hunt, Los 
Angeles. 


Thomas 


Glendale Branch 

At a meeting held on May 27, the following officers 
were elected: President, T. Y. Stelle; vice president, R. C. 
Virgil; secretary-treasurer, Philip F. Spooner; trustee 
for two years, Joseph Marple, all of Glendale. 

The following committee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed: Legislation, Edward T. Abbott, Los Angeles; 
insurance, Joseph A. Blake; program, Dr. Virgil; mem- 
bership, Guy A. Martin; public relations, Clarence B. 
Fix; public health and child welfare, Rachel E. Agnew; 
publicity, Pearl S. Rittenhouse, all of Glendale. 

Long Beach Branch 

A meeting was held on May 26. Dain L. Tasker, 
Los Angeles, spoke on “Blood Pictures” and illustrated 
his talk with lantern slides. 

The following officers were elected: President, Arthur 
E. Pike; vice president, George F. Scouten; secretary- 
treasurer, Paul A. Ford; trustees, Elmer S. Clark, Henry 
F. Miles, Richard E. Toler, all of Long Beach. 

Los Angeles Branch 
The officers were reported in THe JourNAL for June. 
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M. B. Starbuck, Whittier, was elected trustee. The May 
11 meeting was the last until next fall. 
Los Angeles Osteopathic Surgical Society 

A. R. M. Gordon, Los Angeles, was elected president 
on June 6, Robert Rough, Los Angeles, vice president, 
and Jack Frost, Los Angeles, secretary-treasurer. 

Oakland Osteopathic Luncheon Club 

Meetings were held on May 26, June 2 and 9. 

Oakland Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons’ Club 

Edward I. Kushner, Oakland, reports that the fol- 
lowing officers were recently elected: President, Harold 
W. Llewellyn, Berkeley; vice president, Ray L. Carey, 
Long Beach; secretary, Dr. Kushner. 

Pasadena Branch 

A meeting was held on May 21. Carle H. Phinney, 
Los Angeles, principal speaker of the evening, talked 
on arthritis. 

Pomona Osteopathic Luncheon Club 

At a meeting held on June 9, Golden S. Rambo, Los 
Angeles, spoke on “The Diagnosis and Treatment of Ear, 
Nose and Throat Conditions,” and Frank H. Dooley, 
Pomona, presented a case history report. 

The following officers were elected: President, Wil- 
liam G. Stahl, Pomona, reelected; vice president, Murray 
Weaver, Ontario; secretary-treasurer, Nathan Movich, 
Pomona. 

San Diego Branch 

At the May Meeting, C. L. Taylor, Whittier, dis- 
cussed proctologic problems. 

The following officers were elected: President, L. C. 
Williams, San Diego; vice president, C. J. Witkowski, 
Coronado; secretary-treasurer, C. O. Nugent, San Diego. 


COLORADO 


State Association 

At a meeting held on May 23 at Morrison, the fol- 
lowing program was presented: “Gastrointestinal 
Allergy,” R. R. Daniels, Denver; “Gas Anesthesia,” H. H. 
Martin, Denver; “Postoperative Treatment,” H. E. Lamb, 
Denver; “Epidemic Spinal Meningitis,” G. R. Clark, 
Arvada. 

At a meeting held on June 20 at Colorado Springs, 
the following program was presented: “Cervical Technic,” 
H. L. Will; “Dorsal Technic,” G. W. Pauly and P. D. 
Schoonmaker; “Upper Dorsal and Rib Technic,” F. E. 
Johnson; “Lumbar and Sacroiliac Technic,” P. E. Towns- 
ley, all of Colorado Springs. 

CONNECTICUT 
State Society 

The quarterly meeting was held on May 23 at Hart- 
ford. Foster C. True, Providence, spoke on “Minor Sur- 
gery Emergencies.” 

DELAWARE 
State Society 

At a meeting held on May 21, the following officers 
were elected: President, G. F. Nason, Jr.; vice president, 
Henry George, III; secretary, Edith Incababian; treas- 
urer, Paul A. Fitzgerald, all of Wilmington. Arthur Pat- 
terson, Wilmington, was appointed chairman of the legis- 
lative committee. 

Harry C. Hessdorfer, Philadelphia, Pa., read a paper 
on arthritis. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District Association 

The following officers were elected on May 29: 
President, Ardeshir B. Irani; vice president, Lulu I. 
Waters; secretary-treasurer, Clara U. Little, all of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The following committee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed: Membership, David V. Pyne; professional edu- 
cation, C. O. Goodpasture; hospitals, Thomas J. Hower- 
ton; censorship, Merton A. English; student recruiting, 
Riley D. Moore; public health and education, Felix D. 
Swope; industrial and institutional service, Albert Cru- 
zan; clinics, Thomas J. Howerton; publicity, Riley D. 
Moore; statistics, Clara U. Little; convention program, 
George W. Maxfield, convention arrangements, Lulu I. 
Waters; legislation, Chester D. Swope; professional de- 
velopment, Mary K. Johnstone; displays at fairs and 
expositions, Riley D. Moore, all of Washington, D. C. 

GEORGIA 
State Association 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of the Georgia 
Osteopathic Association was held on June 5 and 6 at 
Columbus. The following program was scheduled to be 


presented: June 5—‘Response to Address of Welcome,” 
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Frank F. Jones, Macon; “Introductions,” Matt W. Hen- 
derson, Atlanta; “The Largest Osteopathic Clinic in the 
World,” “Osteopathy in Lobar Pneumonia,” and “‘Oste- 
opathy in Sacroiliac and Low Back Pain,” C. Haddon 
Soden, Philadelphia; “Case History,” R. H. Brown, Co- 
lumbus; “Case History,” W. Ben Williams, Columbus. 

June 6—‘“Technic,” Dr. Soden; round table discus- 
sion; “Twenty-five Years of Osteopathy in Acute Dis- 
eases,” H. B. Trimble, Atlanta; “Ambulant Proctology 
Clinic,” Dr. Henderson, assisted by Dr. Williams and 
R. E. Andrews, Rome. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dan 
W. Breedlove, Valdosta; retiring president, J. W. Elliott, 
Atlanta, automatically became vice president; secretary, 
Hoyt B. Trimble, Atlanta, reelected; treasurer, M. Lillian 
Bell, La Grange, reelected. 

HAWAIL 
Territorial Society 

The following officers were elected at the annual 
meeting held on June 2: President, Ira T. Lane; vice 
president, Mary Ann Fidler; secretary-treasurer, Emily 
C. Dole, all of Honolulu. 

The following committee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed: Membership, Daisy M. Spencer, Honolulu; pub- 
licity and legislation, Isabelle Morelock, Honolulu; pro- 
gram, Josephine E. Morelock, Honolulu. 


IDAHO 
State Association 

At the twenty-first annual convention held on June 
12 and 13 at Idaho Falls, the following program was 
presented: “Response to Address of Welcome,” O. R. 
Meredith, Nampa; “The Relation of Endocrinology to 
Osteopathic Gynecology,” Iris Goff, Twin Falls; “Effect 
of Lymphatic Pump Count,” Mr. Jack Rushton, a senior 
at the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery; 
“Diagnosis of Sacroiliac Strain,” Earl Warner, Caldwell; 
“Technic of Lumbar Pelvis,” L. D. Anderson, Boise; 
R. N. MacBain, Chicago, “Influence of Somatic Structural 
Irritations on Visceral Functions,” ‘Practical Application 
of Osteopathic Principles to Clinical Entities,” ‘“Osteo- 
pathic Technic in Relation to Osteopathic Pathology,” 
and “Osteopathic Technic”; “Hypertension of Cardio 
Vascular System,” A. G. Bobrick, Emmett; “Heart Dis- 
ease,”” Paul I. Needham, Butte, Montana. 

The following officers were elected: President, A. E. 
Johnson, Rupert; vice president, William K. Eagan, 
Blackfoot; secretary-treasurer, Grace Parker, Pocatello. 

Boise Valley Osteopathic Society 

A meeting was held on May 24 at Caldwell. The 
following officers were elected: President, D. W. Hughes, 
Boise; vice president, E. C. Hiatt, Weiser; secretary- 
treasurer, Anna B. Pritchett, Vale, Oregon. 


ILLINOIS 
Illinois Valley Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on June 4 at Ottawa. W. G. 
Sutherland, Minneapolis, spoke on “Cranial Lesions,” and 
R. A. Palmer, Ottawa, discussed his radio broadcast on 
“Thermogenic Therapy.” 
Tri-City Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 27 at Davenport, Iowa. 
Lydia T. Jordon, Davenport, spoke on “Allergic Dis- 
eases.” 
Second District Illinois Osteopathic Association 
W. A. McClimans, Sycamore, reports that the next 
regular meeting is scheduled to be held on October 1 
at Freeport. 
INDIANA 
Northeastern Indiana Osteopathic Association 
A joint meeting with the Northern Indiana Osteo- 
pathic Association will be held on June 17 at Lake 
Wawasee. 
Northern Indiana Osteopathic Association 
(See also Northeastern Indiana Osteopathic 
Association) 
A meeting was held on May 20 at South Bend. 
Southern Wabash Valley Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 24 at Brazil. G. G. 
Jackson, Vincennes, presented a paper on “Tubercular 
Meningitis,” and Francis E. Warner, Bloomington, on 
“Hydronephrosis.” 
First District Indiana Osteopathic Association 
(See Second District Indiana Osteopathic Association) 
Second District Indiana Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 20 at Muncie. Paul 


van B. Allen, Indianapolis, spoke on “Subjective Factors 
in Skillful Technic.” 


W. S. Nagel, D.D.S., Indianapolis, 
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spoke on “Preservation of Children’s Teeth.” 

Harry K. Radcliff, Muncie, reports that a joint meet- 
ing was held with District No. 1 at Frankfort on June 
18. Martin C. Beilke, Chicago, was the principal speaker. 

IOWA 
State Society 

The officers were reported in THE JourNat for June. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Membership, Zoa M. Munger, Cedar Rapids; professional 
education, L. L. Facto, Des Moines; hospitals, W. D. 
Andrews, Algona; censorship, Martin Biddison, Nevada; 
student recruiting, C. H. Potter, Forest City; public 
health and education, J. J. Henderson, Toledo; indus- 
trial and institutional service, B. D. Elliott, Oskaloosa; 
clinics, Della B. Caldwell, Des Moines; publicity, R. B. 
Kale, Des Moines; convention exhibits, O. E. Campbell, 
Clarinda; convention program, Laura Miller, Adel; con- 
vention arrangements, Paul L. Park, Des Moines; legis- 
lation, R. P. Westfall, Boone; professional affairs, Rolla 
Hook, Logan; public affairs, D. E. Hannan, Perry. 

Polk County Osteopathic Association 

The annual potluck picnic was held on June 7 at 
Grand View Park. 

Second District Iowa Osteopathic Society of Physicians 
and Surgeons 

At a meeting held on June 26 at Atlantic, the follow- 
ing program was presented: “Our Osteopathic Arma- 
mentarium,” J. M. Woods, Des Moines; “Pitfalls in Diag- 
nosis,” and “Problems in Posture,”’ Yale Castlio, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Sixth District Iowa Osteopathic Association 

A meeting was held on June 23 at Des Moines. The 
following program was presented: “Diagnostic Pitfalls,” 
and “Posture,” illustrating the talk with x-ray films, Yale 
Castlio, Kansas City, Mo.; “Our Osteopathic Armamen- 
tarium,” J. M. Woods, Des Moines. 


KANSAS 
State Association 

The following new appointments have been made: 
Joseph S. Jilka, Lyons, chairman of the committee on 
public health and education to replace A. B. Slater, 
Denver, Colo; Earl H. Reed, Topeka, member of the legis- 
lative committee, to replace F. M. Godfrey, Topeka. 
Arkansas Valley Society of Osteopathic Physicians and 

Surgeons 

Thomas B. Powell, Larned, reports that a meeting 
was held on May 28 at Bucklin. The following officers 
were elected: President, L. O. Martin, Dodge City; vice 
president, George T. Rickard, Bucklin; secretary-treas- 
urer, J.‘H. Earnshaw, Dodge City; program chairman, 
Paul R. Jones, Greensburg; program vice chairman, 
Thomas K. Orton, Hoisington; trustee, O. R. Muecke, 
Pratt. 

V. A. Leopold, Garden City, presented a case history, 
illustrating the talk with radiographs. 

A meeting was scheduled to be held on June 25 at 
Jetmore. L. B. Foster, Jetmore, was to present a film 
on osteopathic research, and Frank E. Loose, Lewis, was 
to speak on “Intercostal Neuralgia.” 

Central Kansas Association of Osteopathic Physicians & 
Surgeons 

A meeting was held on May 21 at Manhattan. Dr. 
R. K. Nabours, head of the Kansas State College Depart- 
ment of Zoology, discussed heredity. Dr. E. J. Frick 
of the college veterinary division, spoke on “The Fur 
Industry.” 

Eastern Kansas Osteopathic Society 

H. J. Johnson, Waverly, reports that a meeting was 
held on May 14 at Osawatomie. Edward B. Carney, 
Fort Scott, spoke on “Applied Technic,” E. C. Sexton, 
Osage City, on “This and That of Practice,” and H. L. 
Shade, LaCygne, “Case Reports.” 

The June meeting was held on the 11th at Garnett. 
A. B. Twadell, Iola, spoke of his experiences in thirty- 
two years of osteopathic practice; Bayard S. Twadell, 
lola, talked on “Thermogenics”; and F. M. Eoff, Ottawa, 
read case reports. 

The next meeting will be held in September. 

South Central Kansas Osteopathic Society 

Esther Smoot, Eureka, reports that the annual 
meeting was held on May 28 at Eureka. The following 
officers were elected: President, E. C. Logsdon, Sedan; 
vice president, L. V. Devine, Eldorado; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. L. Quest, Augusta; trustees, Dr. Smoot, J. T. 
Catlin, Eureka, C. B. Myers, Madison; program chair- 
man, P. W. Gibson, Winfield. 
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Southern Kansas Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on June 9 at Pretty Prairie. 
Burr Lacey, Pretty Prairie, presented a case report; 
H. C. Wallace, Wichita, spoke on fractures, and C. A. 
Tedrick, Wichita, illustrated the talk with x-ray films. 

The July meeting is scheduled to be held on the 14th 
at Arkansas City. 

Verdigris Valley Osteopathic Association 

A meeting was held on June 19 at Altoona. 

The July meeting is planned to be in the form of 
a picnic. 

Wyandotte County Osteopathic Association 

Hester Sappenfield, Kansas City, reports that a meet- 
ing was held on June 9. Laureston and Ina P. Livings- 
ton, Kansas City, reminisced on their days of study with 
the “Old Doctor.” 

KENTUCKY 
Jefferson County Osteopathic Society 

R. Evelyn Alvord, Lexington, was the guest speaker 
at a meeting held on May 22. E. W. Patterson, Louis- 
ville, led a discussion on “Spinal Vertebrae.” 


MAINE 
State Association 
At the annual meeting held on June 6 at Lakewood, 
the following officers were elected: President, John O. 
Carr, Bucksport; vice president, H. J. Pettapiece, Cam- 
den; secretary, Louise M. Jones, Portland; treasurer, 
Genoa A. Sanborn, Lewiston, all reelected; trustees, 
Everett S. Winslow, Portland, Wallis L. Bursey, Farm- 
ington, William E. Gifford, Bangor. 
Central Maine Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on April 19 at North Anson. 
Case reports were presented and discussed. 
The May meeting was held on the 17th at Gardiner. 
York County Osteopathic Society 
At the May meeting, Kenneth R. Steady, Boston, 
talked on “Varicose Veins and Ulcers, and the Injection 
Method of Treatment.” 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Association of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Osteopathic Medicine 
At a meeting held on June 18, the following officers 
were elected: President, Robert K. Homan; vice president, 
Walter H. Gillmore; secretary, W. K. Moore; treasurer, 
Bernardine Schefneker, reelected; statistician, George B. 
Clarke; trustees, Edward King, Lloyd A. Seyfried, and 
Lester E. Schaeffer, all of Detroit. 
Washtenaw County Society of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons 
A meeting was held on May 7 at Chelsea. C. C. 
Lucas, Ypsilanti, spoke on Addison's disease. 
The June meeting was scheduled to be held on June 
4 at Milan. 
The following are the present officers: President, 
L. J. Paul, Chelsea; vice president, N. E. Chevalier, Milan; 
secretary-treasurer, L. J. Wilson, Ypsilanti. L. S. Mc- 
Cleery, Ann Arbor, is professional education chairman 
and Stuart M. Gould, Ann Arbor, publicity chairman. 


MINNESOTA 
State Association 

The officers and committee chairmen were reported 
in THE JouRNAL for June. Additional committee chair- 
men are: Public relations, Arthur Taylor, Stillwater; 
student recruiting, D. A. Richardson, Austin; conven- 
tion program, E. S. Powell, St. Paul; convention arrange- 

ments, W. S. Hagmann, St. Paul. 


MISSOURI 
Buchanan County Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 12 at St. Joseph. 
Central Missouri Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 21 at Columbia. J. H. 
Denby, Kirksville, spoke on rectal diseases. 
North Central Missouri Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 31 at Brunswick. Rev. 
es Dorris, Brunswick, spoke on “The Three Forces in 
ife.”” 
The July meeting is scheduled to be held at Laclede. 
Northeast Missouri Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on May 21 at Memphis. The 
principal speakers were Earl Laughlin, Jr., H. E. Litton, 
and William C. Kelly, all of Kirksville. 
St. Louis Osteopathic Association 
At a meeting held on June 16 a paper on “Oste- 
opathy Marches On” was given. 
Southwest Missouri Osteopathic Association 
The bimonthly meeting was held on May 13. Earl 
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Laughlin, Sr., Kirksville, spoke on “The Failing Heart 
of Middle Age.” 
West Central Osteopathic Association 

G. E. Darrow, Independence, reports that a meeting 
was held on June 11 at Adrian. Harriet E. Yates, War- 
rensburg, spoke on hay fever. W. J. B. Henrie, Adrian, 
showed a film on forceps delivery and repair after 
episiotomy. R. Evelyn Alvord, Lexington, Ky., spoke 
on the social and professional problems of Kentucky. 

The annual picnic will be held in August at Lex- 
ington. J. V. McManis, Kirksville, is scheduled to demon- 
strate technic. 

NEBRASKA 


Douglas County Osteopathic Society—Omaha 

A meeting was held on June 10. Yale Castlio, Kansas 
City, Mo., was the principal speaker. 

Northeast Nebraska Osteopathic Association 

A meeting was held on June 14 at Norfolk. The 
speakers were: E. B. Drost, Norfolk; Robert P. Ogden, 
Kennard; G. R. Halliburton, Wahoo, and I. M. DeWalt, 
Wisner. 

NEW JERSEY 
State Society 

The officers were reported in THE JoURNAL for June. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Clinics, Carl Fischer, Woodbury; publicity, David S. Stein- 
baum, Bayonne; legislation, James E. Chastney, Hacken- 
sack; professional affairs, Tyce Grinwis, Maplewood, and 
H. V. Durkee, Bridgeton. 

Bergen County Osteopathic Society 

At a meeting held on June 2 at Ridgewood, J. A. 
Porias, Newark, spoke on “When and When Not to Use 
X-Rays.” 

The following officers were elected: President, H. D. 
Manchester, Englewood; vice president, D. S. Terhune, 
Teaneck; secretary-treasurer, S. Szaley, Teaneck. The 
following committee chairmen have been appointed: Mem- 
bership and professional education, J. L. Pepin, Teaneck; 
hospitals and clinics, Dr. Manchester; censorship, J. E. 
Chastney, Hackensack; publicity and convention pro- 
gram, D. S. Terhune, Teaneck; legislation, J. M. Beaven, 
Ridgewood. 

Essex County Osteopathic Society 

A meeting was held on June 8 at Montclair. Three 
scientific motion pictures were shown, with a discussion 
by Francis A. Finnerty, Montclair. 

Hudson County Osteopathic Society 

The June meeting was held at Bayonne. Eugene R. 
Kraus, New York City, spoke on low back pain, illustrat- 
ing the talk with x-ray films. 

Passaic Countv Osteopathic Society 

A meeting was held on May 4 at Paterson. Richard 
R. Schleusner, Paterson, gave a resume of the year’s 
activities; Charles Ferguson, Little Falls, spoke on “En- 
docarditis,” and Howard I. Van Dien, Paterson, spoke 
on the annual convention of the New Jersey Osteopathic 
Society. Other speakers were Hazel Lachner, Cornelius 
DeYoung, and Leroy F. Archbold, all of Paterson. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
Schleusner; vice president, Dr. Van Dien; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. Lachner. 

A meeting was held on June 2 at Little Falls. W. H. 
Wiggins, Boonton, gave a clinical demonstration of plas- 
ter of Paris bandaging in the treatment of fractures and 
sprains. 

The September meeting is scheduled to be held in 
Paterson. 

NEW YORK 


Nassau County Osteopathic Society 
The concluding meeting of the year was held on 
May 6 at Hemsptead. 
Osteopathic Society of the City of New York 
The final meeting of the year was held on May 16 
with a dinner-dance. 
Westchester Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on May 6 at Yonkers. X-Ray 
pictures were shown and plans discussed for a woman’s 
auxiliary. Eugene R. Kraus, New York City, was the 
principal speaker. 
H. C. West, Yonkers, reports that the last meeting 
of the season was held on June 3 at Larchmont. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


State Society 
The officers were reported in THE JouRNAL for June. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
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Hospitals, Elizabeth E. Smith, Asheville; censorship, 
Frank R. Heine, Greensboro; student recruiting, T. T. 
Spence, Raleigh; public health and education, G. A. 
Griffiths, Wilmington; industrial and institutional serv- 
ice, T. M. Rowlett, Concord; publicity, S. D. Foster, Ashe- 
ville; convention program and arrangements, G. E. Holt, 
Burlington; legislation, Dr. Spence. 


OHIO 
State Society 

The following officers were elected on May 19: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Sheppard, Cleveland; vice president, E. H. 
Westfall; Findlay; secretary-treasurer, M. A. Prudden, 
Fostoria, reelected. The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed: Membership, O. R. Glass, Cincin- 
nati; hospitals and clinics, Dr. Sheppard; professional 
education and student recruiting, R. H. Singleton, Cleve- 
land; publicity, R. P. Keesecker, Cleveland; statistics, 
Dr. Prudden; legislation, J. O. Watson, Columbus. 

Ashtabula Osteopathic Society of Physicians and 
Surgeons 

A meeting was held on May 13 at Ashtabula. Haz- 
zard Sweet, Erie, talked on “Thermogenic Treatment.” 

Second (Cleveland) District Osteopathic Society 

A meeting was held on June 18. R. A. Sheppard, 
Cleveland, spoke on “Hemorrhage of the Vaginal Tract 
as Related to Pathology.” 

Third (Akron) District Osteopathic Society 

L. H. Anderson, Akron, reports that a meeting was 
held on June 3 at Kent. Dr. B. H. Nichols, head of the 
x-ray department of Cleveland clinic discussed, “Bone 
Sarcoma: Differential Diagnosis and Treatment,” illus- 
trating the talk with slides. 

Fourth (Columbus or Central) Ohio Osteopathic Society 

Frances L. White, Columbus, reports that at the June 
meeting R. A. Sheppard, Cleveland, spoke on ‘““Hemorrhage 
of the Vaginal Tract and the Related Pathology.” 

The officers were reported in THE JoURNAL for May. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Program, C. M. LaRue, Columbus; legislation, J. O. Wat- 
son, Columbus; courtesy. L. A. Bumstead, Delaware. 

Fifth (Dayton) District Osteopathic Society 

E. E. Leonard, Dayton, reports that Homer C. Harris, 
Dayton, was elected secretary-treasurer in April. The 
other officers were reported in THE JouRNAL for June. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Hospitals, F. A. Dilatush; public relations, W. A. Gravett; 
publicity, Stephen D. Walker; legislation, Lyman A. 
Lydic, all of Dayton. Eugene E. Ruby, Dayton, was 
appointed district trustee. 


OKLAHOMA 
Kay County Osteopathic Association 

The final meeting of the year was held on May 14 
at Tonkawa. A round table discussion on “Acute Prac- 
tice,” was conducted by D. A. Shaffer, Ponca City. 

The following officers were elected: President, F. C. 
Davis, Tonkawa; vice president, R. V. Barrick, Black- 
well; secretary-treasurer, D. W. Streitenberger, Ponca 
City. 

Oklahoma County Osteopathic Association 

At a meeting held on May 21 at Oklahoma City, 
J. Paul Price, Oklahoma City, reported on the state 
convention. 

South-Central District of Oklahoma Osteopathic 

Association 

A meeting was held on May 12 at Caldwell, Kansas. 
D. A. Shaffer, Ponca City, was the guest speaker. 

A meeting was held on May 19 at Chickasha. The 
following were the out-of-town speakers: F. A. Engle- 
hart, Oklahoma City; Ernest Ewing, El Reno; A. L. 
Stout, Shawnee; W. O. Pool, Wynnewood. 

Tulsa District Osteopathic Association 

J. Mancil Fish, Tulsa, reports that a meeting was 
held on June 4. F. C. Card, Tulsa, gave a short talk. 

The following officers were elected: President, A. G. 
Reed; vice president, Paul F. Benien; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Mancil Fish, all of Tulsa. Dr. Card and A. V. Fish. 
both of Tulsa, were elected directors. 


OREGON 
State Association 

The convention of the Oregon Osteopathic Associa- 
tion was held on June 19 and 20 at Medford. The fol- 
lowing program was scheduled to be presented: 

June 19—“Influence of Somatic Structural Irrita- 
tions on Visceral Function,” R. N. MacBain, Chicago; 
“Observations,” B. B. Pruitt, Grants Pass; “Common 
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Gynecological Findings and Their Treatment,” Ruth 
Eaton, Oregon City; “Care of Infants,” Ira J. Neher, 
Portland; “The Art of a General Practice,” L. C. Mar- 
shall, Salem; “Interesting Case Histories,’ Russell R. 
Sherwood, Medford. 

June 20—“Osteopathic Technic in Relation to Oste- 
opathic Pathology,” Dr. MacBain; “Grape Juice Therapy 
in Malignancy,” Bertha E. Sawyer, Ashland; “Office 
Management,” J. L. Ingle, La Grande; “Practical Ap- 
plications of Osteopathic Principles of Clinical Entities,” 
Dr. MacBain. 

Southern Oregon Osteopathic Society 

F. G. Carlow, Medford, reports that a meeting was 
held on May 18 at Ashland. W. W. Howard, Medford, 
demonstrated shoulder and upper rib technic. The state 
convention was discussed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Cambria County Osteopathic Society 

The officers were reported in THE JouRNAL for June. 
The following committeemen have been appointed: Mem- 
bership, Charles L. Black, Johnstown, and M. J. Cramer, 
Johnstown; student recruiting, Joseph Calafiore, Johns- 
town, and Norris Quest, Johnstown; public health and 
education, Dr. Black and Roy Hughes, Indiana; publicity, 
James E. Rishell, Johnstown, and A. A. Varner, Johns- 
town; legislation, Dr. Cramer. 

Lehigh Valley Osteopathic Association 

A dinner meeting was held on May 14 at Doyles- 
town. C. Haddon Soden, Philadelphia, spoke on “The Ef- 
— -“ Sacroiliac Lesions on Body Posture and on Body 

ealth.” 
Philadelphia County Osteopathic Association 

The following officers were elected on May 21: Presi- 
dent, Anna E. Brandt, Conshohocken; vice president, 
C. Haddon Soden, Philadelphia; secretary, Edwin H. 
Cressman, Philadelphia, reelected; treasurer, John J. Mc- 
Henry, Philadelphia. 

The following make up the executive council: H. Wil- 
lard Sterrett, Carlton Street, H. Walter Evans, and J. 
Ernest Leuzinger, all of Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND 
State Society 
The regular monthly meeting was held on May 14. 
Richard Dowling, Newport, spoke on “Osteopathy in the 
Care of Industrial Accident Cases.” 

The officers were reported in THE JouRNAL for May. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Membership, Fred Manchester, Providence; professional 
education, William J. Nairn, Providence; hospitals, Fos- 
ter C. True, Providence; censorship, May H. Pease, Provi- 
dence; student recruiting, Eva W. Magoon, Providence; 
public health and education, William B. Shepard, Provi- 


dence; industrial and institutional service, Richard J. 
Dowling, Newport; clinics, F. Chandler Dodge, Provi- 
dence; publicity, Benjamin W. Flanagan, Providence; 


statistics, Celia S. Craig, East Providence; legislation, 
Mark Tordoff, Providence; professional development, 
Kenneth A. Scott, Providence. 

Newport County Osteopathic Society 

John H. Finn, Newport, reports that the annual 
meeting was held on May 20. Industrial and accident 
case reports were explained and discussed by Richard J. 
Dowling, Newport, and the motion picture “The Influence 
of Drugs on Gastrointestinal Motility,” was shown. 

The. following officers were elected: President, J. 
Allan Sweet; vice president, Dr. Finn; secretary-treas- 
urer, Fern Alice Bailey; publicity chairman, Dr. Finn, all 
of Newport. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Association 

The following officers were elected on May 16: Presi- 
dent. M. Ver Melle Huggins, Columbia; vice president, 
E. W. Pratt, Charleston; secretary-treasurer, Joanna 
Barnes, Ridge Spring, reelected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Association 
The annual convention of the South Dakota Osteo- 
pathic Association was held on June 22 and 23 at the 
Franklin Hotel, Deadwood, too late to be reported in this 
number of THE JOURNAL. 
Southeastern South Dakota Osteopathic Association 
M. W. Myers, Parker, reports that a meeting was 
held on May 17 at Canton. A discussion and demonstra- 


tion on technic was presented. 
The July meeting is scheduled to be held on the 12th 
at Sioux Falls. 
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TENNESSEE 


West Tennessee District Osteopathic Association 

Walter L. Baker, Memphis, reports that a meeting 
was held on May 24 at Dyersburg. R. L. Park, Trenton, 
led the open forum and discussion of case histories. 

The August meeting is scheduled to be held at Hum- 
boldt. 

TEXAS 
State Association 

The following officers were elected on June 6: Presi- 
dent, Ben E. Hayman, Galveston; president-elect, Ted R. 
Krohn, Wichita Falls; vice presidents, C. L. Farquharson, 
Houston, and Auldine C. Hammond, Port Arthur; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. W. McPherson, Dallas, reelected; as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, V. A. Kelley, Waco. 


Houston Osteopathic Association 
A meeting was held on June 8. W. Curtis Brigham, 
Los Angeles, was the principal speaker. 
San Antonio Osteopathic Society 
A meeting was held on May 22. Paul Peck, San 
Antonio, spoke on “The Human Body—A Chemical 
Laboratory.” 
UTAH 
State Association 
Alice E. Houghton, Salt Lake City, reports that the 
following officers were elected on June 6: President, 
B. W. Clayton, reelected; vice president, Pearl U. Nelson; 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. Houghton, reelected. all of Salt 
Lake City. Maud P. Callison, Salt Lake City, was ap- 
pointed chairman of legislative affairs. 


WASHINGTON 
State Asscciation 

The thirty-sixth annual convention of the Washing- 
ton Osteopathic Association was held on June 15, 16 and 
17 at Grand Hotel, Walla Walla. The following program 
was presented: “The Influence of Osteopathic Lesion on 
Visceral Function,” and “Osteopathic Technic in Terms 
of Osteopathic Pathology,” R. N. MacBain, Chicago; “In- 
terpretation of Laboratory Reports in Gastrointestinal 
Work,” and “Gastrointestinal Chemistry,” B. R. LeRoy, 
Tacoma; ‘Toxic Heart,” D. B. Weir, Seattle; “Allergy,” 
V. E. Holt, Yakima; “Atrophic Rhinitis,” W. J. Siemens, 
Seattle; “Tic Douloureux,” R. G. Sharninghouse, Belling- 
ham; “Diet in Relation to the Teeth,” W. G. Hughes, 
D.D.S., Walla Walla; “Rectal Diseases,” K. D. Kohler, 
Spokane; “International Relations,” Dr. W. M. Landeen, 
President of the Walla Walla College. A symposium was 
presented by the women’s section as follows: Chairman, 
Rosetta Shortridge, Seattle; “The Patient’s Greatest 
Need,” Roberta Wimer Ford, Seattle; “The Body Beau- 
tiful,” Celia Sutherland, Selah; “Posture,” Leanna Terry, 
Seattle; “The Danger of Cosmetics,” Hattie Slaughter, 
Seattle; Unclouded Mind,” Mary Alice Hoover, Ta- 
coma; “The Body, the Temple of the Living Spirit,” 
Evangeline Howick, Yakima. 

The following officers were elected: President, R. G. 
Sharninghouse, Bellingham; first vice president, R. C. 
Mayo, Walla Walla; second vice president, Amy Treich- 
ler, Dayton; secretary, S. M. Pugh, Everett; treasurer, 
H. F. Morse, Wenatchee, reelected. 


King County Osteopathic Association 
The following officers were elected on June 11 at 
Seattle: President, William A. Newland; vice president, 
Hattie G. Slaughter; secretary, George S. Fuller, re- 
elected; treasurer, A. B. Cunningham, reelected, all of 
Seattle. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


State Society 

The annual convention of the West Virginia Osteo- 
pathic Society was held on June 1 and 2 at the Windsor 
Hotel, Wheeling. The following officers were elected: 
President, Harwood James, Beckley; vice president, H. E. 
MeNeish, Elkins; secretary-treasurer, Guy E. Morris, 
Clarksburg, reelected; trustee for one year, Preston B. 
Gandy, Clarksburg. Dr. McNeish was appointed program 
chairman. 

The following committee chairmen have been elected: 
Membership, Alexander Trefz, Weston; professional edu- 
cation, George C. Eoff, Wellsburg; student recruiting, 
Roy W. Eshenaur, Point Pleasant; libraries, T. H. Lacey, 
Parkersburg; state medicine, John J. Henderson, Charles- 
ton; statistics, Dr. Morris; convention program and ar- 
rangements, Dr. McNeish; legislation, John H. Robinett, 
Huntington. 
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Ohio Valley Osteopathic Association 

A meeting was held on May 21 at East Liverpool, 
Ohio. E. C. Waters, Cleveland, spoke on “Diseases of 
the Gallbladder.” 

WISCONSIN 
State Society 

The officers were reported in THE JOURNAL for May. 
The following committee chairmen have been appointed: 
Membership, C. C. Hitchcock, Milwaukee; professional 
education, J. B. Baldi, Milwaukee; hospitals, Frederick 
Thornton, LaCrosse; censorship, E. C. Murphy, Eau 
Claire; student recruiting, R. B. Gordon, Madison; pub- 
lic health and education, O. E. Meyers, Horican; indus- 
trial and institutional service, J. J. McCormack, Sheboy- 
gan; clinics, Arthur Johnson, Neenah; publicity, J. J. 
McCord, Milwaukee; statistics, K. W. Shipman, Evans- 
ville; convention program, Paul Koogler, Hustisford; 
convention arrangements, M. G. Ellinger, Milwaukee; 
legislation, A. S. Heggen, Madison; professional develop- 
ment, R. L. Simon, Milwaukee; display at fairs and ex- 
positions, M. G. Ellinger, Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee County Society of Osteopathic Medicine 

M. G. Ellinger, Milwaukee, reports the following 
meetings: 

May 15—Mr. Herbert Soule, Minneapolis, Editor of 
the National Observer, spoke on the P.-T. Congress being 
held in Milwaukee. May 22—A. G. Doern, chief surgeon 
at the Mercy Hospital, spoke on his research and con- 
clusions in the treatment of diabetes. May 29—Mr. 
Harold Schoenecker, state senator from the 5th district, 
spoke on legislation. June 5—Reports of the three state 
circuit meetings held at Madison, Eau Claire and Fond 
du Lac, by C. C. Hitchcock, E. J. Elton, and J. R. Jack- 
son, all of Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee District Osteopathic Society 

At a meeting held on May 15, S. E. Stanley, Chicago, 
spoke on clinical treatment of skin disorders. 

The following officers were elected: President, H. M. 
Ackley, Milwaukee; vice president, R. L. Simon, Milwau- 
kee, reelected; secretary-treasurer, Carl V. Blech, Mil- 
waukee. 

CANADA 
Ontario Academy of Osteopathy 

As reported in THE JouRNAL for May, the fifth an- 
nual convention was held on May 20 and 21 at the Royal 
Conaught Hotel, Hamilton, May 20—Thomas R. Thor- 
burn, New York City, A.O.A. President, spoke on “leg- 
islation in New York,” “Fatigue of the Osteopathic 
Physician,” and “Diagnosis and Treatment of Sinus Con- 
ditions”; Charles J. Karibo, Detroit; spoke on radiology 
and illustrated his talk with plates. In the evening Dr. 
Thorburn addressed a public meeting, talking on “Ever 
Since Diseases.” 

May 21—Papers were presented by J. E. Jaquith, 
Toronto, G. G. Elliott, Toronto, and Edgar D. Heist, 
Kitchener. 

The following officers were elected: President N. A. 
Burbidge, Guelph; vice president, N. W. Routledge, 
Chatham; secretary, Mary L. Heist, Kitchener; treasurer, 
Olive Matthews, Kitchener, reelected. 

Dr. Routledge was appointed membership chairman 
and E. S. Detwiler, London, legislative chairman. 


Special and Specialty Groups 


New England Osteopathic Association 

The officers were reported in THE JouRNAL for June. 
The following make up the Board of Directors: Herbert 
L. Adams, Providence, R. I.; Clyde A. Clark, Hartford, 
Conn.; Gervase C. Flick, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Myron G. 
Ladd. Portland, Maine: H. K. Sherburne, Jr., Rutland, 
Vt.; Manford R. Spalding, Auburn, Mass.; Osmond R. 
Strong, Concord, N. H.: Charles W. Wood, Holyoke, Mass. 
Kenneth B. Hiscoe, Chambridge, Mass., was appointed 
chairman of exhibits. 


Osteopathic Clinical Society 

A meeting was held on May 10 at Honey Brook. 
The program included: John A. Whitehouse, Phoenixville, 
Pa., spoke on “Short Wave Therapy”; H. Willard Ster- 
rett, Philadelphia, ‘Kidney Diseases”; H. Walter Evans, 
Philadelphia, “Elliott Treatment for Diseases of Women.” 
George T. Hayman, Doylestown, demonstrated the in- 
jection treatment of hernia. 
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Let Your Educational Literature 


Work While You Vacation 


August Osteopathic Magazine 


Are You a Leaning Tower? By 


Anne L. Spendthrifts of Health. By J. A. van Brackle, 


Wales, D.O. 


The part which deferred effects of acci- 
dents play in illness is clearly pointed out. 
The Leaning Tower of Pisa is used as an 
object lesson in this logical presentation 
by a well-known contributor. 


By Way of Vanity. By Martha Martin. 


A physical education instructor, who has 
done unusual work in posture in a Chi- 
cago high school, reveals in this interview 
how through the appeal to vanity as well 
as health excellent results in posture are 
being obtained among adolescent girls. 
Illustrated with silhouettographs. 


The Penalty of Leadership. 


Tribute is paid in a beautifully worded 
editorial to the memory of the founder of 
osteopathy, Dr. A. T. Still, whose birthday 


D. O. 


The author compares in an_ interesting 
manner our state of health to a vast estate 
of wealth, pointing out the safeguards 
with which nature has provided us against 
our spendthrift tendencies. 


What Would YOU Do? 


Practical first-aid instructions for summer 
emergencies. The prone pressure method 
of resuscitation in case of asphyxiation is 
described ; also measures to be taken in 
case of heat exhaustion and sunstroke. 


One Man’s Grit. By Larry Jarrett. 


The author is a prospective D.O. His 
story is an account of his successful efforts 


‘in spite of the depression to work his way 


through school, which will be an inspira- 
tion to others about to embark on a similar 


is annually commemorated in August. 


adventure. 


Osteopathic Health No. 80 (Aug.) 


Lumbago, Its Cause and Treatment. 


Habits and Health. 


The Doctor of Osteopathy, a Modern Phy- 
sician. 


I think the last issue of OSTE- 
OPATHIC MAGAZINE is about 
as good a practice stimulant that 
I have seen in a long time. 


C. L. Thompson, D.O. 


I have found that even my 
small order is exceedingly valuable 
and am able to attribute several 
hundred dollars in business direct- 
ly to OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH 
and undoubtedly more than that 
indirectly. 

H. W. Stippich, D.O. 


Why Are You Nervous? 
| 


OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE 


Delivered in Bulk to Your Office Annual Contract Single Order 


$6.00 per 100 $6.50 per 100 
5.00 per 100 5.50 per 100 


OSTEOPATHIC HEALTH 
Delivered in Bulk to Your Office Annual Contract Single Order 
$4.00 per 100 $5.00 per 100 
5% for cash on orders of 500 or more. Mailed direct to list—$1.50 per 100 
extra without professional card; $2.50 per 100 extra with professional card. 


Professional card free on orders of 50 or more. Shipping charges prepaid 
(except foreign). Samples on request. 


Both mail for one cent if sent unsealed and without enclosures. 
American Osteopathic Association, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Please send_______ copies of 
Osteopathic Magazine, With professional card_— 


Osteopathic Health, No.— Without professional card_ anit 


Name 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS AND 
NEW LOCATIONS 


Alexander, Sherley D., from Wold- 
ridge Bldg., to Vogue Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Tenn. 

Barker, George E., from 2521 E. 
Ocean Blvd., to 603-5 Heartwell 
Bldg., Long Beach, Calif. 

Baum, J. E., from La Harpe, Kans., 
to Bronson, Kans. 


| Jurige, Ernest H., 
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from 1150 Gris- 
wold St., to 2027. David Stott Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Kallmeyer, Frederick A., from 1 Pros- 
pect St., to 439 S. Orange Ave., 
South Orange, N. J. 

Katz, Herman, from Los Angeles. 
Calif., to 261 Orange St., San Ber- 
nardino, Calif. 


| Kauffman, J. M., from Goshen, Ind., 


Bean, James F., Jr., from 4617S. Van | 


Ness Ave., to Los Angeles County 


Hospital, 1100 N. Mission Road, Los | 


Angeles, Calif. 

Bears, Don Wellington, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 53 Fall St., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 

Beyer, D. D., Beyer 
Clinic, Checotah, Okla. 

Bishop, George N.., 
wealth Ave., to Hotel Bristol, 541 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Black, C. H., from Greensburg, Pa., 


Osteopathic 


from 29 Common- 


to 506 Franklin St., Johnstown, Pa. | 


Boyd, C. M., from Box 12, to Walker 
Bldg., Hillsboro, Ill. 

Brinkerhoff, V. W., 
Board of Trade Bldg., 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 

Bullis, Harvey R., from 312 E. Wis- 
consin Ave., to 208 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bush, E. W., from Southern Pine, 
N. C., to 626 Oakland St., Hender- 
sonville, N. C 

Carlson, Raymond A., from Chicago, 
Ill., to Box No. 6, Golden City, Mo. 

Christian, James C., from Orange, 

J., to 207 Harrison St., East 
Orange, N. J. 

Clark, Elmer S., from 2521 E. Ocean 
Blvd., to 603 Heartwell Bldg., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Cole, G. W., from Osteopathic Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, to 924 S. 50th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Day, James W., from 16205 School- 
craft at St. Mary’s, to 16250 School- 
craft at St. Mary’s, Detroit, Mich. 

Domann, A. H., from Enterprise, 
Kans., to First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Frankfort, Kans. 

Dorrance, Harold J., from 906 Lib- 
erty-Ninth Bldg., to 412 Empire 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edwards, Le Roy A., from 12 Clad- 
ianos Bldg., to Wonder Bldg., 139 
N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 

Elder, James A., from 168 Oxford St., 
to 4627 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Elliott, W. B., from 13708 Michigan 
Ave., to 13535 Michigan Ave., Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Florea, W. E., from 408 Central St., 
2 = E. Commercial St., Superior, 

ebr. 


Frey, Stephen W., from Elizabeth, 


N. J., to 12 Elm St., Skowhegan, 
Maine 
Goldber, Louis, from 56 Hanson 


Place, to 2486 85th St., Brooklyn, 


N. Y. 

Gulesian, Albert J., KCOS '36 
31 W. Broadway, Lincoln, Maine 

Heydenburk, Ray D., from Detroit, 
Mich., to 13708 Michigan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Hillard, Henry N., from 333 N. Duke 
St., to 45 E. Orange St., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

Hirst, J. Lincoln, from 6104 Easton 
ene. to 1506 Hodiamont, St. Louis, 

0. 


from 1131-33 Le Pere, O. R., from 512 S. College 


to 319 Bell | 


to 409-10 Gaskins 
Wayne, Ind. 

Keller, James A., from Ione, Ore., to 
Welsh, La. 

Ketner, W. A., from Bradford, Pa., 
to 639 Main St., Clarion, Pa. 

King, A. B., from 506 Olive St., to 
818 Olive St., The Paul Brown 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Larkins, Fred B., from 309 Philtower 
Bldg., to 308A Philtower Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Lawrence, J. W., from 301 Guthrie 
Bldg., to 612 Citizens Savings Bank 
Bldg., Paducah, Ky. 

Lee, William Y., from 645 Pine Ave., 
Atlantic Ave., Long Beach, 

alif. 


Bldg., Fort 


St., to 1-16 Boothe Bldg., Gon- 
zales, Texas 

Lyda, Woodward L., from Box 455, to 
2008 Broadway, Great Bend, Kans. 

Manchester, Virgil M., from North- 
east Harbor, Maine, to Livingston 
Road, Bar Harbor, Maine 

Metford, E. H., from 237 E. Main St., 
to 235 E. Main St., New Holland, 


Pa. 

McCullough, Robert D., from Kansas 
City, Mo., to 307 Palace Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


| Miller, Gerald M., from Orlando, Fla., 


to 34 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miller, M. S., from Canyon, Texas, 
to Box 152, Henrietta, Texas 
Moseley, J. R., from St. Augustine, 

Fla., to Bay View, Mich. 


Myers, Margaret E., from Dallas. | 
Texas, to 7400 Summit, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Nordstrom, Ragnar, H., from 24 Wes- 
leyan Ave., to 94 Dorrance St., 
Providence, R. I. 

Ogden, McAlpine P., from Kennard, 
Nebr., to 420 Lincoln St., Loveland, 
Colo. 

Ogle, J. M., from Tacoma, Wash., to 
Donald Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 

O'Neil, Dean, from 471 19th St., to 
1419 Broadway, Oakland. Calif. 


TO ADVERTISERS sours! ABA. 
Thieler, Edward R., from 1609 N. 


Broad St., to 923 Dorset St., Mt. 
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HAVE YOU READ... page 14 


of your ACE PROFESSIONAL MANUAL? 


PRAINED ankles are frequent in- 
juries. A quick cure for sprains can- 
not be effected unless prompt treatment 
is given. As quickly as possible after in- 
jury occurs, make sure that there are no 
fractures, dislocations, displaced tendons, 
etc. As soon as you are positive the injury 
is a sprain, bandage the joint tightly with 
a 21,” or 3” ACE Bandage, and put the 
foot in very cold water for ten to fifteen 
minutes. After this, put the foot in hot 
water for about twenty-five minutes. Then 
massage ankle and leg with the foot raised 
higher than the rest of the body. Bandage 
the ankle with a 3” ACE Bandage. 
Procedure: Evert the foot (bent out- 
ward and upward) and hold it at right 
angles to the leg. Start on the ridge of the 
arch, carry bandage down on the inside 
of the foot and make two complete turns 
around the foot, with the third turn bring 
bandage up over the arch to the inside of 
the leg and around the ankle bone. Now 
carry the bandage down over arch and 
under the foot. Repeat this figure-of-eight 


Illustration No. 18 
Ankle Injuries 


bandaging until several layers are around 
the ankle, overlapping each other about 
two-thirds. Fasten above the ankle with a 
strip of adhesive tape or Ace clips. Keep 
bandage stretched when wrapping in or- 
der to obtain full support of joint. Have 
the patient use the foot, walking natur- 
ally, using a cane if necessary 


FLAT FEET - FALLEN ARCH 
Hol foot at right angle to the leg and 


bend inward, turning toes as far 
under as possible to raise inside edge of 
foot. This will raise the heads of the 
metatarsals to their natural position. 
Then start bandage on ridge of the foot, 
just back of the toes and pass bandage 
around the foot, from the inside to the 
outside. After three or four snug turns 
around the foot, ascending slightly to- 
ward the ankle on each turn, carry in 
figure-of-eight fashion around the leg at 
the ankle joint and fasten with a piece of 
adhesive tape or Ace clips. 
This will give almost instant relief 
and can be worn constantly, provided 
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bandage is changed frequently to keep 


wrinkles from irritating the skin. 
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etatarsalgia and 


M lat Feet 
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THERMOGENICS 
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The College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
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ing 60 semester units. This work may be obtained in 
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inations for this license. 
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Angeles County Osteopathic Hospital as i in- 
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Affiliated institutions consist of the Los Angeles County 
Maternity Service and the Los Angeles County Osteo- 
pathic Hospital, a division of the Los Angeles County 
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ships are available on graduation in the Los Angeles 
County Osteopathic Hospital and certain other hospitals. 
For information address the college. 


If You Have Not Seen 


a recent copy of 


Clinical Osteopathy 


A request on a postal card will bring you 
one—without obligation. Address Cali- 
fornia Osteopathic Association, 799 Ken- 
sington Road, Los Angeles. 
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